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MIGUEL SOLIS, AGED 180. 

In the two years which followed the publication 
of my little book, The Longe vity of Man, I was 
overwhelmed with such a mass of correspondence 
asking my opinion and challenging my investiga- 
tion of what the writers all believed to be un- 
doubted cases of ultra-centenarianism, that in 1875 
I was obliged, in self-defence, to explain in the 
Times that I had been compelled to give up the 
investigation of cases of supposed exceptional 
longevity, and to print a circular to the same 
effect. From that time, with one or two rare 
exceptions, such as the undoubted case of Canon 
Beadon and the hoax of Mr. Edward Morgan, 
said to be 106, I have not troubled myself nor any 
of the public journals on the subject of longevity. 
But the astounding account reported in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 20th ult. as given by “ Dr. 
Luiz Hernandez to a meeting of physicians at 
Bogota, of a visit which he had paid to a half- 
breed farmer named Miguel Solis, living in the 
Foot Hills of the Sierra Mesilla, who confesses to 
being 180 years old, but is believed by his neigh- 
bours to be really much older,” has made me such 
atarget for the paper bullets of the brain of all 
my friends that 1 venture to ask you to find room 
for a few words of comment upon it. 

That a member of the medical profession in any 


part of the civilized world should be found, in the 
year 1878, to consider seriously the case of a man 
who modestly “ confesses” to being 180 years old, 
but is believed by his neighbours to be really 
much more than 180, did not, until I read this 
article, “ stand within the prospect of my belief.” 

Dr. Hernandez’s credence in this story of Miguel 
Solis (for if he had not believed it he certainly 
would not have brought it forward) appears to 
have been based upon the evidence of three 
witnesses. First, on that of Miguel Solis himself, 
“ who confesses to being 180 years old” ; secondly, 
on that of the oldest inhabitants of the district, who 
remembered him as a reputed centenarian when 
they were boys ; thirdly, on that of the abbot of a 
Franciscan monastery near San Sebastian, who is 
satisfied that the present Miguel Solis is the 
identical Miguel Solis who was, in 1712, a con- 
tributor to the building fund of the monastery. 
San Sebastian is obviously a locality favourable to 
longevity, since the abbot (I wonder how much he 
is under 200) can identify the living party to a 
transaction which took place 166 years ago. 

It is clear that age cannot wither Miguel Solis. 
He is robust and active, and when the doctor 
visited him was working in his orchard ; his 
“teeth are as sound as they were 180 years ago” ; 
his snow-white hair is twisted turban fashion round 
his head, and his eyes are “so bright that the 
doctor felt quite uncomfortable when they were 
turned upon him.” TI suspect the learned gentle- 
man’s “ uncomfortable feeling” has misled him as 
to the expression of old Miguel's eyes, and that 
they were really twinkling with malicious glee at 
the doctor’s gullibility. 

The Indians say Miguel has sold himself to the 
Devil. Miguel says the same thing of the Indians. 
There is no ground for supposing Dr. Hernandez 
to have acted in that way. Gentlemen who do so 
sell themselves generally claim from the purchaser 
the two gifts of long life and supernatural power. 
If the doctor has been seduced into any such 
compact, it is to be hoped he will at least obtain 
the promised length of days, for it is obvious from 
his present “interesting account” that he is no 
conjurer. Had he been, he would have eliminated 
from the story of Miguel Solis the small error on 
which it is founded—have struck out the first of 
the three figures of his reputed age, and have left 
“the half-breed farmer living at the Foot Hills of 
the Sierra Mesilla” the eighty years, or there- 
abouts, which he has probably attained. 

In conclusion, will you kindly give the following 
canon on centenarianism the advantage of pub- 
licity in your columns /— 

“The age of an individual is a fact, and like all other 
facts to be proved, not inferred ; to be established by 
evidence, not accepted on the mere assertion of the 
individual or the belief of his friends; not deduced from 
his physical condition if living, or from his autopsy if 
dead ; but proved by the register of his birth or baptism, 
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or some other authentic record; and in proportion as the 
age claimed is exceptionally extreme ought the proof of 
it to be exceptionally strong, clear, and irrefragable.” 
It has received the approval of many eminent 
authorities, and will, I believe, point out to those 
who only desire to know the truth with respect to 
cases of exceptional longevity some suggestions as 
to how that truth may be arrived at. 

J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


THE SEE OF CAITHNESS. 


In using Father Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta 
(Hib. et Scot.) lately, I came upon three letters 
respecting the see of Caithness which puzzled me 
foratime. They are Nos, DCXLI., DCXLVI, and 
DCLX. 

In the first, dated May 11, 1360, Pope Inno- 
cent VI. writes to Thomas, Bishop of Caithness, 
directing him upon his consecration to proceed to 
his diocese. In the second, dated July 8 following, 
we find Innocent addressing a letter to George, 
Archbishop of Cashel, in consequence of certain 
accusations and objections made by the Bishops of 
Killaloe, Limerick, Ardfert, and Cloyne against 
the appointment of Bishop Thomas to the see of 
Caithness, and directing the archbishop to report 
concerning the condition of that see—“ prisertim 
si dicta ecclesia Cathayensis cathedralis existat, et 
a quanto tempore cathedralis fuit, et si habuit et 
habet civitatem et diocesim distinctas, ac si alios 
episcopos habuit, et qui fuerunt,” &e. The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel was, however, drowned in 1362, 
and seems to have passed away without making 
the report directed by the letter of the Pope. 
Innocent also died about the same time, and on 
June 24, 1363, we find his successor, Pope Urban V., 
writing to Thomas, Bishop of Lismore, directing 
him to make the required report as to the status of 
the see of Caithness, 

In these letters there were two things which 
seemed to me to require explanation : first, how 
the Pope and his officials could have the smallest 
doubt with regard to the existence of the see of 
Caithness, seeing that, as we find in Theiner, the 
Papal archives contained the fullest records of many 
former appointments to the bishopric. And again, 
it seemed almost inexplicable that, with a regular 
hierarchy existing in Scotland, the Pope should 
direct first an Irish archbishop and then an Irish 
bishop to report concerning the status of a Scottish 
see. But I believe I may say that I have dis- 
covered the explanation. On turning over Graesse’s 
Orbis Latinus (“Oder Verzeichniss der Latein- 
ischen Bennenungen der Stadte,” &c.), Dresden, 
1861, I find that there was another Cathanasia 
besides the Scottish county and see of Caithness, 
viz. the town of Dunmore in Ireland. _ It is there- 
fore clear, I think, that the Irish bishops who 


objected to the appointment of Bishop Thomas to 
the see of Caithness were, or affected to be afraid 
that the Pope had been persuaded to nominate 
him, and cause him to be consecrated, as bishop of 
an Irish see which had not then, and does not 
appear ever to have had, any existence. Their 
interference and the reference of the matter to an 
Trish archbishop and bishop are thus explained, It 
is still not easy to understand how it was that 
there was no one at hand to explain that Bishop 
Thomas had been nominated to a Scottish see, not 
to a non-existent Irish one. ‘ 

The residence of the Papal Court at Avignon 
from whence the above letters are dated, accounts 
for the inability of the officials to consult the 
archives in the Vatican. Still, among those which 
must have been preserved at Avignon, there were 
at least two Papal nominations to the see of Caith- 
ness, viz. that of Alan, by Benedict XII, in 1340, 
and of Thomas de Fingast (Fingask), by Clement 
VI., in 1341 (Theiner, Nos. pxtvit. and DLI.), 
which, had they been consulted, would have been 
quite sufficient to clear up the matter, and to 
prove that the see of Caithness had a bond fide 
existence in the kingdom of Scotland. 

Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 

P.S.—I have just remembered to look at Ander- 
son’s excellent edition of the Orkneyinga Saga. 
The succession to the see of Caithness is there set 
forth, and I observe that the editor is aware of the 
difficulty, but is unable to offer any explanation 
except that it may have been (as I have shown it 
was) a “series of mistakes.” Mr. Anderson also 
leaves out the name of the Bishop of Killaloe 
“Thomas Laoniensis”) as one of the objectors. 
With reference to his note I may also add that, 
from the difference of dates, it seems clear that 
the objection could not have been to Thomas 
de Fingask (Orkneyinga Saga, Introduction, 
pp. Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii). 


PANCIROLLUS AND SALMUTH. 

I ask leave to correct, in “N. & Q.,” a mistake 
which has now extended so far as to seem likely 
to obtain the undying character which is said to 
belong to falsifications. My note is made in the 
hope of stopping its progress. 

When the late Mr. John Ward of Burslem was 
publishing his work upon the Borough of Stoke 
upon-Trent, I translated and sent to him a passage 
from the chapter of Pancirollus, edited by Salmuth, 
“De Porcellanis.” I have his letter before me 
now, in which he enclosed to me a proof of what I 
had sent, asking me to correct the proof and 
return it tohim. I did so. I will now give the 
title-page of Pancirollus at length, from the same 
copy which I then used. The title-pages of the 
two volumes differ slightly, as will be seen :— 
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«@uidonis | Pancirolli | JC, Clariss | Rerum Memora- 
hilium. | Libri Duo. | Quorum prior | Deperditarum. | 
Posterior Noviter_inventa- | rum est | ex. Italico Latiné 
redditi & No- | tis illustrati | ab | Henrico Salmuth. | 
Faitio Tertia. | Cum Privelegio Sacree Czesarezee Majes- 
tatis, | Ambergz | Typis Michaelis Forsteri | ™.pc.x11.” 

The title-page of the second volume is :— 

“Nova | Reperta | sive | Rerum _ Memorabilium | re- 
cens | Inventarum | & | veteribus Inco- | gnitarum Gui- 
donis Pancirolli | JCti Clarissimi. | LiberSecundus,” with 
the rest as in vol. i. 

On the appearance of Mr. Ward’s work I was 
shocked to see (p. 591) that some one had been 
muilty of the folly (to speak mildly) of altering the 
name of Salmuth into Salmutti. The following 
passages (p. 591) would be incredible, previously to 
that bitter experience which conceited ignorance 
inflicts upon mankind:—“ So far the venerable 
author ” (Pancirollus) ; “ what follows is the com- 
mentary of Signior ” (so spelt) “ Salmutti.” It has 
been seen that Salmuth printed his book “ Am- 
berge.” On the same page (591) is this :— 
«(Printed at Antwerp, 1612, the third edition).” 

In 1957, Mr. Marryatt, in his History of Pottery 
and Porcelain, p. 189, second edition, gave the 
passage translated by me, but without mentioning 
the place from which he obtained it. He de- 
scribes the book quoted by me as being edited “ab 
Henrico Salmutti,” following what he saw in the 
History of Stoke-upon- Trent. 

In 1865, Mr. Binns of Worcester, in his Cen- 
tury of Potting, quotes Mr. Ward’s book, and very 
naturally adopts “ Salmutti,” but adds to the de- 
lusion by saying “ Signor ”—he knew better than 
“Signior”—“ Henrico Salmutti.” Ina visit which 
Mr. Binns in 1871 obliged me by making to this 
house I put my Pancirollus into his hands. He 
was amazed. I hope that what I have produced 
will give back to Salmuth his real name, and 
abolish the ludicrous fiction of “ Salmutti,” »nd 
restore Amberg to the Palatinate, whenever the 
quotation which has been travestied so long is 
again made use of by any writer on porcelain. 


Stuart's Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK. 

Will you oblige by adding to the epigrams 
already given in “ N. & Q.” (5 S. i. 226; ii. 445; 
vill, 264) the following imitations from the Greek? 

Drinkine Cupp. 
(From the Greek of Julian.) 

Wreathing once a garland gay, 

*Mid the roses Cupid lay ; 

Seizing on the boy divine, 

Straight I dropped him in the wine : 

Well, what next! I raised the cup, 

And with laughter drank him up. 
Now, alas ! he sports and sings 
Round my heart with feathery wings. 


Beacty FLowens. 

(From the Greek of Strato.) 
Boast not of your beauty rare, 
Like a rose-bud fresh and fair, 
Since the rose, its freshness past, 
On the mouldering heap is cast. 
Flowers and beauty quickly fade, 
Flung by envious time to endless shade. 


Wetcome Dearu. 
(From the Greek: author unknown.) 
More sweet than life 
Art thou, O Death, to me, 
Who from unceasing strife 
And gout dost set me free. 


A GRAVE. 
(From the Greek of Heracleitus and Tsidorus.) 
This mound’s a grave: stay, labourer, stay, 
And turn thy ox and plough some other way, 
For thou disturb’st the dead, and here 
Thou shouldst not sow thy wheat, but shed a tear. 


On A MaIpen. 
(From the Greek of Plato.) 
In life, like Phospher on the morning’s brow, 
Thy beauty shone ; 
Alas! like Hesper art thou shining now,— 
Too quickly gone ! 


Envy. 
(Froi the Greek : author unlnown.) 
Envy ’s a thing that all, no doubt, should shun; 
Yet even envy has one worthy part: 
It dims the eyesight of the envious one, 
And wears away his heart. 


Tur Wreck. 
(From the Greek: of Theodovidas.) 
A shipwrecked traveller calmly sleeps below; 
Yet fear not thou to cross the waves, for know 
That when his vessel sank within the sea, 
A score of others sailed triumphantly. 


on A GIRL. 
(From the Greek of Paul the Silentiary.) 

A grave, and not a bridal chamber bright, 

O maid beloved, thy parents’ hands prepare ; 
For thou hast passed beyond our earthly night, 

Whilst we life’s chilling clouds of grief must bear. 
In thee the flower-like beauty of a child, 
Mixed with the fruits of age, serenely smiled. 


Tue Istanps oF THE BLEsT. 
(From the Greek : author unknown.) 
Thou art not dead, O friend beloved: thou hast but 
gained thy rest, 
And rovest o'er th’ Elysian plains with ever-fresh 
delight : 
Thou sharest in the banquets of the Islands of the Blest, 
Where far from every mortal ill soft blossoms cheer 
thy sight. 
Thou fearest not the winter storm nor summer's scorch- 
ing glow, 
Nor dost thou now regret the life of man that once 
was thine; 
No dread disease can trouble thee, nor sorrow lay thee 
low, 
But the pure splendours of the gods upon thy dwelling 
shine, 
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SILENCE. 
(Imitated from the Greek of Palladas.) 
If you, my foolish friend, by chance ’mid learned wights 
are flung, 
To seem a sage you only need—do what? why hold your 
tongue. 
Cuprp’s Srort. 
(Im itate d from the Greek.) 
Young Love is gone out with his bows and his arrows 
To shoot—do you think ‘tis to shoot at the sparrows! 
Ah no; by his merry bright eyes and his curls, 
I tell you, my boy, ’tis to shoot at the girls. 
H. Bower. 


Tur Tuames: Kent anp Essex.—Generally 
speaking, the river Thames is considered the 
dividing line between the counties of Kent and 
Essex, except at Woolwich; but that this has 
always been so is by no means certain. First with 
regard to Woolwich : a small portion of this parish 
at the present hour lies on the opposite side of the 
river, eutirely surrounded by the county of Essex, 
and yet it is accounted as a portion of Kent. Then 
in the description of Chalk, near Gravesend, given 
in Domesday, it is stated that “In Exesse there 
is one hide which justly pertains to this manor,’ 
and again in the Domesday description of Higham 
is this, “And in Exesse pasture for 200 sheep.” 
Now, although these outlying parts of Chalk and 
Higham are said to be in “ Exesse,” yet the idea 
intended to be conveyed was plainly that they 
formed parts of Kent—there was no other way of 
expressing the fact without a long periphrasis ; 
and if Woolwich had been described in Domes- 
day we should doubtless have found the same 
expression. These peculiarities of Chalk and 
Higham seem to have been overlooked by Hasted 
and the other historians of Kent ; and I think it is 
certain that at the present day neither Chalk nor 
Higham has any jurisdiction on the northern side 
of the Thames. Considering that three Kentish 
waterside parishes stretched across the stream, and 
that stream of no mean width, a question thus 
proposes itself to the curious inquirer, whether all 
the waterside parishes from Deptford downwards 
had not each a portion on the other side of the 
stream. The river Thames is aconvenient but not 
necessarily « natural division of the two counties, 
It may be that the Isle of Dogs, close to the 
metropolis, is justly a portion of the county of 
Kent, though not now claimed as such. Its 
peculiar position within the fantastic bend of the 
river at that point, and its contiguity to such an 
important locality as Greenwich, seem to strengthen 
the idea. But without definite evidence one way 
or the other all this must be left to conjecture. 
The abstract point, however, i.c. whether the river 
Thames has always been the boundary between 
Kent and Essex, is worthy of careful consideration 
and investigation ; and I beg leave to submit the 
same to your readers, W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


“Tne Boxnre Hovse or 
lowing letter, from the Marquis of Argyll to his 
dependent, Dugald Campbell of Inverawe, con. 
tains instructions for destroying the house of Lord 
Ogilvie, eldest son of the first Earl of Airlie, on 
which deed of feudal vengeance the fine old 
Scottish ballad called The Bonnie House of Airlie 
is founded :— 

“ DowGALL,—I mynd, God willing, to lift from this 
the morrow, and therefor ye shall meitt me the morrow 
at nicht at Stronarnot, in Strathardill: and caus bring 
alonges with you the haill nolt and shiepe that ye have 
fundine perteineing to my lord Ogilbie. As for the horsg 
and mearis that ye have gottine perteining to him, ye 
shall not faill to direct thame home to the Stranemoor, 
I desyre not that they be in our way at all, and to send 
thame the neirest way home, And albeit ye shoulde be 
the langer in followeing me, yeit ye shall not fuill to stay 
and demolishe my lord Ogilbies hous of Forthar. Sie 
how ye can cast off the irone yeattis and windowis, and 
tak doun the rooff: and if ye find it will be langsome, ye 
shall fyre it weill, that so it may be destroyed. Bot you 
neid not to latt know that ye have directions from me to 
fyir it: only ye may say that ye have warrand to de. 
moleishe it, and that, to mak the work short, ye will fyr 
it. Iff ye mak any stay for doeing of this, send fordwart 
the goodis. So referring this to your cair, I rest, your 
freynd, ARGYLL. 

The postscript is holograph of the marquis :— 

“You shall heawe for your pains of that beis send 
hame. You shal! delyver bak to Rol) Griver such of his 
goods as are not sufficient for present use, and thir pre- 
sentis shall be your warrand. ARGYLL, 

“ For Dowgail Campbell, fiar of Inverawe.” 

The original of the above letter is preserved at 
Inverawe, and dated July, 1640, the season which 
corresponds with the opening lines of the ballad: 


“Tt fell on a day, a bonnie simmer day, 
When the leaves were green and yellow.” 
And one of the verses commemorates how 
“Dowgall” carried out but too completely the 
furtive and confidential orders he had received 
from his lord :— 
* Clouds o’ smoke and flames sae hie 
Soon left the wa's but barely ; 
And she laid her doon on that hill to die 
When she saw the burnin’ o’ Airlie.” 
Hven A. Keyyepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Cotteciate orn Scnonastic Biocrarntes.—I 
should be glad if any reader could add to the fol- 
lowing list :— 

Cooper (C. H. and T.). Athens Cantabrigienses. 
Vols. i. ii., 1500-1609. Camb., 1858-61, 8vo. 

Graduati Cantabrigienses, Can 
25, Svo. 

(J.). Graduati Cantabrigienses, MDCCLX.— 
Cantab., 1856, 8vo. 

Todd (J. H.). Catalogue of Graduates who have pro- 
ceeded to Degrees in the University of Dublin, from the 
earliest recorded Commencements to July, 1866. With 
Supplement to December 16, 1868. Dubl., 1869, Svo. 

Taylor (W. B. &). History of the University of 
Dublin. With Biographical Notices of many Eminent 
Men educated therein. Lond., 1845, 8vo. 
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Ward (J.). The Lives of the Professors of Gresham 
College. Lond., 1740, folio. 

Smith (Rev. J. Finch). The Admission Register of 
the Manchester School. W ith some Notices of the more 
distinguished Scholars. a ». 1730—1837. Printed for the 
Chetham Society, 1866-74, 4 vols., 4to. : 

Wood (Anthony 4). Athenw Oxonienses. To which 
are added the Fasti. New Edition, with Additions and 
a Continuation by Philip Bliss. Lond., 1813, 4to., 
4 vols. 

Munk (Wm.). 
Physicians of London, 1518—1800. 
2 vols. 

Knight (Samuel). The Life of Dr. John Colet, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Founder of St. Paul’s School. With 
an Appendix containing some Account of the Masters 
and more eminent Scholars of that Foundation. New 


The Roll of the Royal College of 
Lond., 1861, 8vo., 


Edition. Oxford, 1823, Svo. 
List of the Queen's Scholars of St. Peter’s College, 


Westminster, admitted to that Foundation since 1663. 
Lond., 1852, 8vo. 
C. W. Surron. 
7, Moss Grove Terrace, Brooks’ Bar, Manchester. 


A Batt at Dustin CasTLe THE REIGN or 
Grorce II.—The following is an extract from a 
letter of Benjamin Victor to Colley Cibber, dated 
Dublin, Nov. 17, 1748, published in the History 
of the Theatres of London and Dublin, by the 
former writer, London, 1761 :— 

“Nothing within the memory of the oldest Courtier 
living ever equalled the Taste and Splendor of the Supper- 


is allowed to be very ma cent. After the Dancing 
was over, the Company retired to an Apartment form’d 
like a long Gallery, where as you pass’d slowly through, 
you stopp'd by the Way at Shops elegantly form’d, where 
was cold Eating, and all Sorts of Wines and Swectmeats ; 
and the whole most beautifully disposed by transparent 
aintings, through which a Shade was cast like Moon- 
light. Flutes and other soft Instruments were playing 
all the while, but, like the Candles, unseen. At each 
End of the long Building were placed Fountains of 
lavender Water constantly playing, that diffused a most 
grateful Odour through this amazing Fairy Scene, which 
certainly surpass’d every Thing of the Kind in Spencer ; 
as it proved not only a fine Feast for the Imagination, 
but, after the Dream, for our Senses also, by the excel- 
lent Substantials at the Sideboards.” 
H. W. 8. 


Gray, THE Port, ox Gray’s 
Diary, under date October 8, 1769, he writes :— 

“Came to the foot of Helvellyn, along which runs an 
excellent road, looking down from a little heizht on 
lee's-water (called also Thirl-me er, or Wiborn-water), 
and soon descending on its margin. The lake from its 
depth looks black though really as clear as glass), and 
irom the gloom of the vast crags that scowl over it. It 
8s narrow and about three miles long, resembling a river 
mits course. Little shining torrents hurry down the 
rocks to join it, with not a bush to overshadow them or 


cover their march. All is rock and loose stones up to 


the very brow, which lies so near your w ay that not half 
the height of Helvellyn can be seen.” 

Tn a De scriptive Tour and Guide to the Lakes, 
Caves, Mountains, &c., in Cumberland, 


W cstmore- 


| Cand, Lancashire, &e., by John Housman, Esq., 

| published at Carlisle in 1814, the author writes of 

Leathes-water, or Thirlmere Lake, while in the 

map accompanying the engraver calls it Thurl- 

mere, W. N. Srranceways. 
[See viii, 469 ; ix. 34, 79.] 

A 

“To M. Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire belongs the credit 
of having first induced his countrymen to try horseflesh, 
concerning which innovation Alphonse Karr remarked, 
that since the horse had so long carried man it was but 
fair that now man should carry the horse.”—Standard, 
April 23, 1878, 

Wit generally suffers by translation, and Al- 
phonse Karr is so neat in his good things that I 
um curious to see his words, if any correspondent 
will cite or refer to them. The thought is not 
new. 

“Bene me admonuit domina mea. In prospectu ha- 
buinius ursinz frustum, de quo cum imprudens Scintilla 
gustasset, poene intestina sua vomuit. Ego contra plus 
libram comedi, nam ipsum aprum sapiebat. Et ei, in- 
quam, ursus homuncionem comest, quanto magis ho- 
muncio debet ursum comesse,”—Pet. Arbitri, Sutyricon, 
c. Ixvi., p. 156, ed. Anton, Lipsiz, 1781. 

H. B. C. 


U.U. Club. 


Hot Cross Buxs.—Mr. Cuming’s paper at the 
Brit. Arch. Assoc.t attributes these sacred cross- 
notched cakes to Greek sculpture. The decree of 
Canopus in honour of the deceased young prin- 
cess Berenice orders sacred cakes to be given to 
the virgins at the annual processions in her honour. 
Jewish sacred Sabbath loaves (chollo) n5n are of 
oval form, with intertwined serpent-forms of 
dough at top and caraway seeds sprinkled there- 
on. A gigantic one is used abroad at circumcision 
breakfasts. The double three harder Passover 
biscuits at the home night services are notched or 
perforated with one, two, and three holes, to mark 
their position on the bitter-herb central plate. 
Was the cross originally the Egyptian life-mark 
Tau, transferred by the Christians to their new 
faith? I know a still living pious Jew, who got 
up a (Seandinav.) Christmas tree, which he named 
a Maccabee lights tree, so as to give his children 
the fashionable winter diversion without violating 
his scruples of conscience. S. M. Dracn. 


1807.—“ At this period it was 
remarkable at Huntingdon that there were four 
churchyards, three steeples, two churches, and but 
one clergyman ” (Gent. Mag., 1807, p. 312). 
Mackenzig E, C. Watcort. 

RvE.—The process of the degradation of speech 
is curiously illustrated in the sale of rue by the 
small grocers and herbalists. This herb of grace 
is constantly advertised as “ Herby grass.” 
GWavas. 


* Lord Lieutenant 1745-46. 


+ Times, April 18, 1878. 
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Cuavcer anp Lypcate Fracments (ante, 
p. 342.)—The heading to this paper should have 
been “ Early English Scraps from Mr. Huth’s MS, 
of Chaucer and Lydgate Fragments, &c.” 


Aucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


A Resipexce ror Royatry 1x Iretaxp.—On 
the property of Earl Fitzwilliam in co. Kildare, 
Ireland, are the ruins of an unfinished mansion, 
built of Dutch bricks, which the Earl of Strafford, 
when Viceroy of Ireland, commenced for the 
purpose of its becoming the permanent residence 
of some member of the royal family, and I am told 
that he impressed the policy of this arrangement 
on Charles I. Can any one refer me to any letter 
or document left by the great and unfortunate 
Strafford in which, with such remarkable pre- 
science, he advised a royal residence in Ireland ? 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


“ForTITER ET SUAVITER.”—I have long been 
in search of this proverbial expression, and think 
that I have at last discovered it in the Book of 
Wisdom (viii. 1). The Vulgate translates the 
verse thus : “ Attingit ergo a fine usque ad finem 


fortiter, et disponit omnia suariter.” Can any of 


your correspondents suggest a more likely origin? 


C. T. Ramace. 


Scravoyic orn Stavoyic.—Which of these 
two appellations is the more correct? Sclavonic 
seems to sever its connexion in English with that 
disgraceful original meaning of a slave, whilst 
Slavonic (if retraced to the Russian word slava = 
glory, or slovo= speech) points to a glorious 
nation, or well spoken of race. In German the 
distinction is made between sclavisch = slavish 
and slawisch = Slavonic, whilst in French no 
such distinction of the root-word is found, and 
a difference appears only in the termination, viz. 
esclave = slave, Esclavon = Slavonic. Lastly, is 
it not contrary to the formation of English nouns 
to introduce the new appellation “Slav” instead 
of “ Slavonian ” ? H. Kreps. 

Oxford. 


Cot. ALURED, THE Recictpe.—Do his descen- 
dants yet exist? If not, with whom did they fail? 
His daughter (heiress?) Jane married William 
Pincke, “ Citizen and Drugster of London,” second 
son of Henry Pincke, or Pinke, of Kempshott, 
Hants, and grand-nephew of Dr. Robert Pinke, 
Warden of New College, and Vice-Chancellor at 
Oxford temp. Charles 1. The surviving issue of 
this marriage—as pera monumental tablet—was 
two sons and four daughters. A descendant, 


probably grandson, Thomas Alured Pincke, of 
Kent, quartered the arms of Alured of Heydon 
with those of Pincke of Kempshott. I should be 
obliged for information respecting the descendants 
of William Pincke and Jane Alured. 
W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Toe Ap SHENKIN AND THE Irisy 
Fairy or Sarsxkwiy.—I should be very much 
obliged if any one would enable me to trace the 
connexion between these two families. The latter 
is now resident in Florence, and their arms are— 
Azure, between three escallop shells or, on a fess 
argent, a lion’s head gules. Crest : Out of aducal 
coronet a lion’s head. W. M. M. 


Tue Names or THE MistLeror.—J. St. Hilaire, 
in his Plantes de France, gives gillon and ve rquet 
as names of the mistletoe. What is their etymo- 
logical explanation ? W. G. Piven. 


ticHARD Wisoy’s “ Batuers.”—Can any one 
tell me whether a picture by Richard Wilson of 
a landscape with three great trees on the right- 
hand side, and one on the left, has been engraved! 
There is a pool with dark shadow on the right, and 
three men standing in the centre, one undressing, 
another holding a fishing-rod. There is a weeping 
willow overhanging the water, between the second 
and third trees. J.C. J. 


Tue States Prison at tHe Hacve.—In a 
small room of the States Prison at the Hague, on 
the walls of which are many devices and inscrip- 
tions similar to those in the Beauchamp Tower 
of the Tower of London, is a well-executed and 
accurate carving of the bear and ragged staff, the 
cognizance of the Dudleys, and almost identical 
with that carved by Lord Guildford Dudley in the 
Tower. Was any member of this great house ever 
imprisoned by the Dutch, to account for the 
appearance of so celebrated an English device in 
the prison at the Hague? J. F. B. 


Tue Yoxt.—In a leading article of the Daily 
News the following words appeared :— 

“ Persons in the enjoyment of leisure sit on board and 
contemplate the floats at the end of their lines as 
devoutly as the Yoki stares at the fixed point whichis 
the centre of his reverie.” 

What is the Yoki? Is the word a mistake for 
Goghi ? W. S. RB. 


Tur or Goipixe or Coston Basset. 
—Can any reader supply information with regard 
to this family? A pedigree of the family appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1795, 
p. 284. Edward Golding and John his son were 
Capuchin friars at Rouen during the Common- 
wealth. Is it possible to find further particulars 
about them ? C. E. D. 
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Taz American Ropix.—To what bird is the 
name robin given in the United States? Our red- 
breast is, I believe, unknown there. Longfellow, 
in his recently published poem Kéramos, has the 
following lines :— 

“ The wind blows east, the wind blows west ; 
The /lwe eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away.” 
The European robin has white eggs with brown 
spots. Dixon. 


BiocraruicAL Particutars Wantep.—Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” kindly write me 
direct any particulars respecting : 

toger Clopton, M.A., Rector of Downham, I. of 
Ely, 1661. Wanted his pedigree. 

Messenger Mouncey (Dr.). 

Dr. Hutton, Dean of York, 1567. Pedigree. 

Nicholas Felton, Bishop of Ely, 1619. Whom 
did he marry? Pedigree. Had he ason Nicholas? 

Robert Westfield, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, 1644. 
Any particulars. 

Penie, Dr., Master of Peterhouse, 1554? Pedi- 
gree. 

Wren— Matthew, Bishop of Ely, 1638; Francis ? 
Pedigrees. 

John Nowell, Rector of Downham, I. of Ely, 
1640, Was he a son of the Dean Nowell ? 

The smallest information respecting any of the 
above will be thankfully received by 

K. H. Sarru (Clk.). 

The Cambridge Road, Ely, 


“Botsnuns.”—A few days ago a friend of mine 
was sitting in her room when her maid came in 
and said: “Oh, please, ma’am, I have found a 
blackbird’s nest in the garden, and there are three 
bolshuns in it.” My friend, not knowing what 
holshuns were, was informed that they were eggs 
just on the point of being hatched. Can anybody 
tell me the etymology of this word, and the correct 
spelling of it? The maid is a Northamptonshire 
woman. Is it a Northamptonshire word ? 

J. B. Witson. 

St. Helen’s Rectory, Worcester. 


Easter Sunpay on Str. Mark’s Day.—I 
have seen a French prophecy which says the end 
of the world will come when Easter Sunday falls 
on St. Mark’s Day. This will be the case in 
1886. When did it last happen? I subjoin the 
prophecy :— 

“Quand Georges Dieu crucifiera, 
Et Marc le suscitera, 
Et Jean le portera, 
La fin du monde arrivera.” 
The third allusion is to Corpus Christi Day. Is 
the date of the prophecy known ? Habu. 


tHe Cuvrcnes.—Brand gives an 
account of this curious custom (Bohn, 1849, vol. i. 


p. 181). Can any of your readers tell me how the 

custom originated, and when the ceremony was last 

performed at Birmingham? W. Ranpatt. 
[See Dyer's British Popular Customs, Bell & Son.] 


Gey. Sir Jonny wanted 
as to the date of his birth. He was son of John 
and Hon. Bridget Gunning, and brother of the 
celebrated beauties. 

Ricnarp SnHeivey, son of Sir John Shelley 
third baronet, married a lady named Fleetwood. 
Who was she ? Hastines C. Dent. 


Tue Rev. crrca 1720,— 
On a gravestone in the chancel of Badgworth 
Church, Somerset, is an inscription to the Rev. 
George Wickham, “Rector of this parish near 
Fifty years, who died July 9th, 1720, aged 73.” 
Can you supply me with any information as to his 
parentage? From a search in the diocesan registry 
at Wells I find that he was ordained March 3, 
1671, and instituted to the living of Badgworth 
May 9, 1672, on the presentation of John 
Prowse, Esq., but the register supplies no further 
particulars. His will was proved in the Wells 
Probate Court July 30, 1720, and is sealed with 
Arg., a chev. sa. between three roses. Calculating 
his age at the date of his death he would have 
been born in 1647. Also I should be glad to be 
supplied with the like information as to Thomas 
Wickham, his successor, who was instituted to the 
same living Nov. 22, 1720, on the presentation of 
Abigail Prowse, guardian of Thomas Prowse, and 
who died in 1754. Epwarp Fry Wapke. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Frorat Crater Rents.—I shall be glad of 
notices of any. I can mention two. 

1. A damask rose is payable, by deed dated in 
1636, to the mayor of Leicester for the time being 
on the feast day of St. John the Baptist, by the 
owner of land upon which now stands the “ Crown 
and Thistle ” Inn, Loseby Lane, Leicester. 

2. A chief rent in the form of a garland of 
flowers (which must contain three roses) is sent 
every year by the owner of Rushy-field, in the 
parish of Woodhouse, Leicestershire, to the lord of 
the manor residing at Beaumanor Park. This 
garland is hung in the hall at Beaumanor, and 
there remains until replaced by the fresh garland 
of the succeeding year. 

Tromas Norrn, F.S.A. 

Fotey’s Dictionary.”—An 
English-Trish Dictionary. By Daniel Foley, B.D., 
Prebendary of Kilbragh, Cashel, and Professor of 
Irish in the University of Dublin. Dublin, 1855. 
From what part of Ireland was Foley, and con- 
sequently what dialect of the language is chiefly 
represented in the above-named useful vocabulary ? 

D. F 
Hammersmith. 
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Tormam Beavucierx.—Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
was built rather more than a century ago, and one 
of its earliest inhabitants was Topham Beauclerk. 
Is it known in which house he lived? J. T. Smith 
and Peter Cunningham give no information. 

E. 8. N. 

The Atheneum, Liverpool. 

“THe New Grounp, Moorrievps,.”—I am de- 
sirous of finding out if any record is extant of 
burials in “The New Ground, Moorfields.” I 
have before me a copy of the will of Christopher 
Thomlinson, made 1678, proved 1681; in it he 
desires to be buried in the ground above men- 
tioned. James Roverts Browy. 


“Tr IS THE INTRODUCTION OF THE THIN END 
OF THE WEDGE.”— What is the source or earliest 
use of this expression ! Ev. Marsnatt, 


Mercuants THroucn Generations,— 
We have here a family (the Stirlings) who have 
been merchants since the end of the seventeenth 
century, through eight generations from father to 


son. Is this a unique commercial pedigree? If it 
can be matched, I believe it must be among the 
Spanish or German Jews. M. 


Glasgow. 


Easter Day, East anp West.—Our first Sun- 
day after Easter is Easter Day in the Eastern 
Church. How is this? Full moon was on the 
morning of April 17, three days before Easter Day 
in the West. Why is the Sunday after, ten days 
after the full moon, the Easter Day of the East? 

E. Leaton BLenxkrysorr. 


“ Cyxtnta; with the Tragical Account of the Unfor- 
tunate Loves of Almerin and Desdemona: being a Novel. 
Done by an English Hand. The Sixth Edition corrected. 
London : Printed for Eben. Tracy, at the Three Bibles on 
London Bridge.” (Date erased.) 

Who was the “English Hand,” and what was the 
date of publication ? G. Porter. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep.— 

Is anything known regarding the authorship of the 
pieces named below !— 

The Poetical Duenna: a Comic Opera. Philadelphia, 
1778. 8vo. 

Occurrences of the Times; or, the Transactions of 
Four Days: a Dramatic Piece. [Boston, 1789.] 12mo. 

The Politicians; or, a State of Things: a Drama. 
Philadelphia, 1798. Svo. 

Savonarola: a Drama. By J.C. M. Harrisburg, 1831. 

The Maid of Midian: a Drama. Philadelphia, 1833. 
ony A third edition of this drama was published in 
836. 

David and Uriah : a Drama. Philadelphia, 1835. 12mo. 

The Bride of Fort Edwards: a Drama. New York, 
1839. 12mo. 

Ormusd’s Triumph : a Drama, New York, 1842. 12mo. 
&ec. |Providence, Rhode Island] 1858. 

America: a Dramatic Poem, New York, 1863. 

R. 


Replies. 
MINIATURES ON COPPER OF KING CHARLES] 


(5 S. ix. 309.) 

Your correspondent C. R. L. speaks of a minia- 
ture of King Charles L, measuring two inches 
by one and three-quarters, and says that three 
of these were taken by Sir Peter Lely after 
sentence of death had been passed upon the 
king. It seems strange that, during the short 
interval between the sentence on the king and his 
execution, Sir Peter Lely should have taken three 
likenesses of him. But however this m \y be, soon 
after the Restoration four somewhat similar minia- 
tures of the king to those described by C. R. L, 
and two of Queen Henrietta, were painted. One 
of these is in the possession of Miss Whitmore 
Jones, of Chastleton House. It is beautifully 
painted on copper. It is oval, and measures three 
inches by one and three-quarters. It represents 
the king with the order of St. George. It was 
found some years ago in a secret drawer of an old 
bureau in Chastleton House, in a small wooden 
box, which also contained eighteen separate paint- 
ings on tale of the same size and shape as the 
miniature, but with an aperture in each large 
enough to admit the king’s head, and these, as they 
were placed one after the other on the miniature, 
were intended to represent the king in the different 
conditions of his life, from his coronation to his 
execution. The one which represents Bishop 
Juxon reading to him in prison makes the bishop 
look like a florid young man, and the others are 
not particularly well painted, and of course not in 
proportion to the portrait of the king. Chastleton 
House is a grand old mansion, built in the early 
part of the reign of Charles I., and the parish of 
Chastleton adjoins that of Little Conipton, which 
was the property and residence of Archbishop 
Juxon. An intimacy naturally existed between 
his family and his neighbours the Joneses, pro- 
prietors of the adjoining lands; and as Lady 
Juxon, the wife of Sir Charles Juxon, the nephew 
and heir of the archbishop, gave to Mr. John 
Jones, the then proprietor of ( ‘hastleton, the Bible 
that Charles had on the scaftold, it is very probable 
that she also gave the miniature to him or one of 
the family, and, being placed in a secret drawer, It 
became forgotten. The Bible is bound in brown 
leather, with the royal arms and small fleurs-de-lis 
and thistles and roses, and “C, R.” stamped in 
cold on it. The date is 1629. The house of 
Bishop Juxon still exists, but the relics of King 
Charles which were said to exist there have all 
now disappeared, and among the rest the scaffold 
and his favourite chair. J. W. Lopowick. 


My brother, the Rev. John Rigau I, of Magid. 
Coll., has here a miniature on copper of ¢ harles L., 
and C. R. L, would confer a great favour by saying 
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where he found the fact stated that Sir Peter Roderam or Scote” ; but this addition affords no 


Lely took three such likenesses after the king was | evidence one way or the other, beyond showing 
sentenced to death, and whether there are any | doubt in the later writer’s mind. 

rticulars by which one of these copies might be I was certainly under the impression that I had 
identified. Dr. Routh, the late venerable Presi- | rigidly abstained from putting myself forward in 
dent of Magdalen College, who died in his one | any way as an authority ; and that, in every in- 
hundredth year, was well known for his interest in | stance, I had simply printed extracts from original 
the Stuarts. After his death his widow presented records, giving invariably exact references. At 
my brother with one of these box miniatures, | least the readers of ““N. & ©.” have before them 
which the old president always carried in his ample materials, of the most incontrovertible 
pocket. The miniature is on copper. The box is | character, from which they may draw deductions 
of silver ; the size is exactly two and a half inches | for themselves with regard to the inaccuracies 
by two inches : the shape oval. There is a small | called in question, 
bow on the top for a ribbon to wear it by round | I am surprised that Mr. Scorr should imagine 


the neck. The king has on a black dress, with the | I had any intention of charging him with inserting 
ribbon of the Garter over it. The lace collar is | the archbishop in the pedigree of Scott of Scotts’ 
carefully painted, and the first sight of the paint- | Hall without authority, because he himself in the 
ing gives any one the impression that he is looking | first instance recited a long list of those persons 
at a genuine and contemporaneous portrait of | upon whom he relied. And G., F.S.A., another 
Charles. Unfortunately, Mrs, Routh could give | correspondent, evidently looked upon it in the 
no information as to the history of the miniature. | same light, for he speaks of them asa “cloud of 
My brother has shown it to more than one expert, | witnesses called up by Mr. Scott, who, like a 
and the conclusion come to was that it was not by | multitude of counsellors, only seem to darken 
Vandyek, as at first surmised, but by some pupil— | knowledge ” (5 8. vii. 511). 

perhaps by Dobson, “the English Vandyck,” who Mr. §. O. Appy has apparently taken umbrage 
died in 1646. Mr. Scharf, the Keeper of the | because I am inclined to ignore his very unimpar- 
National Portrait Gallery, “thought it probably | tial notes. One side of a question is often con- 
a copy (perhaps a copy of a copy) of the Duke re| sidered good until the other is heard. Mr. Appy 


Northumberland’s picture at Sion House.” He | furnishes examples, to suit his own particular 
added that an original may have been taken out | ideas, from a certain register, while an antiquary 
of the case, which was perhaps richly enamelled, | of great talent and experience sends me the fol- 
and the present copy put in. Mr. Hogarth in the | lowing six entries from another :— 
Haymarket also told my brother that he had seen “Names taken from alist of those who received the 
two or three such box portraits. They were | first tonsure at the hands of Rigaud de Asserio, Bishop 
painted, he said, for the adherents of the king | of Winchester, in 1521:— 
after his martyrdom. Mr. Hogarth said he knew Radulfus de Overton, de Alresford. 
Rogerus de Clatford, de Andover. 

of one copy in the possession of a Roman Catholic Robertus de Clatford, de eadem 
family at Manchester. He could not recall the Ricardus de Hyrtyng, de Havonte. 
name at the instant, but it was the same as the Walterus de Molland, de Cheryton. : 
name of the college there (qy. Owens). Bartholomeus de Molend, de Chelmeston.’ : 

Ishould be very glad if anything I have said He pertinently remarks in connexion with 
should help C. R. L.. and still more so if anything them :—“ Ask if these theorists will explain which 
he may learn should throw light on the box } are their birthplaces, or can they venture to claim 
portrait which belonged to President Routh. | both? Overton is many miles distant from Alres- 

Ginpes Ricavp. ford ; Clatford two miles from Andover ; Harting, 

I should think, was at least twelve or fourteen 
from Havant.” JAMES GREENSTREET. 


The claims of the Kentish family of Scott to be 
connected with Rotherham, Archbishop of York, 
sam ge, | appear to be based by Mr. James R. Scorr on 
(8. 89, 139, 158, 292, 340, 416, indefinite grounds. To part of that gentle- 

490, 509 ; viii. 29, 79, 370, 389, 410 ; ix. 37.) man’s second suggestion, 5 §. vii. 330, I would 

Thave carefully examined the list of Archbishops reply :— : 
of York (Cottonian MSS., Titus, A. xix., fo. 150 1. That the archbishop’s first preferment was 
teferred to by Mr. Epwarp Scorr. It appears | the rectory of Ripple, co. Worcester, not co. Kent, 
to me to be in a hand coeval with Archbishop | vids Nash’s Worcestershire, ii. 299 : “ Mag. Thomas 
Rotherham, but is continued in another, quite | Rotheram, S. Th. Bac., 12 July, 1461, Regist. 
distinct, in different ink, and of a very much later | Carp. f. 162 b ; successor appointed 11 Feb., 1465, 
date, The original list merely speaks of the | ib, f. 192a.” 
archbishop as “Thomas.” The continuator adds, 2. That the lands at Ash, Preston, Staple, and 
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Wingham were held by the archbishop in his 
official capacity as Provost of Wingham, from 
which circumstance no personal relationship with 
the Kentish Scotts can be inferred. 

With regard to the third suggestion, I would 
remark that the archbishop bought Barnes Hall of 
Robt. Shatton on Feb. 7, 1477, and bequeathed it 
to the Scotts. If, then, Richard-a-Barne, who 
signs a Scotshall deed in 1473, be identical with 
Richard of Barnes Hall, we must make the assump- 
tion, for which there exists no evidence or even 
countenance, that the Scotts lived at Barnes Hall 
before the date of its purchase by the archbishop. 

Aguin, the presence in Kent of John Rotheram, 
brother of the archbishop, may be due to the 
fact of his appointment as joint collector of 
customs at the port of Sandwich; see Fine 
Roll, 9 Edw. IV., No. 278, memb. 9, 10, 12. 
Probably in this way he was brought into contact 
with his future wife, who had in the eastern 
part of the county considerable properties; and 
these were bequeathed by John to his second 
son, George Rotherham. The latter is described 
in the numerous legal proceedings connected with 
these properties, at one time as a gentleman of 
Canterbury, and at another as resident at Someries. 
He was married twice: first to Johanna, dau. of 
Richard Lowell, by whom he had one child, Mar- 
garet, wife of John Crisp (Originalia, Ld. Treas. 
Rem.’s side of Excheq., 30 Hen. VIII., Rot. 10) ; 
secondly to Jane, widow of Thomas Astry, by 
whom George left no issue (see her will, proved at 
Bedford 1546). The Kentish properties appear to 
have gone to the Crisps. And the pedigrees unani- 
mously concur in assigning to this George Roth: r- 
ham a bastard son, who was also called George 
Rotherham ; and, from the latter’s obtaining by 
purchase extensive grants of possessions belonging 
to the suppressed religious houses (Originalia, 
5 Par. Rot. 94, 1 Marie), we may infer that his 
father must have made large provision for him, 
either by will, which has not yet been discovered, 
or otherwise. This illegitimate George had nume- 
rous descendants, the elder line of whom was 
seated at Farley, near Luton, for several genera- 
tions; and I may mention that none of the wills, 
patent or claus rolls, inquisitions p.m., &c., of 
which there are a great many, contain the least 
suggestion of any connexion with the Scotts either 
of Barnes Hall or Kent, and uniformly employ the 
surname Rotherham. This assertion is true with 
regard to the documents connected with the line 
also of the archbishop’s elder nephew, Sir Thomas 
Rotherham ; and similarly no document (apart 
from St. George's impudently fraudulent pedigree) 
belonging to the Scotts of Barnes Hall conveys 
even the feeblest intimation of any connexion with 
the Bedfordshire Rotherhams or Kentish Scotts, 

W. Rornernam. 
(To be continued.) 


“Tue Paston Letrers” ix. 205, 326 
350.)—I venture to point out that both Mr 
Garrpyer and §. H. A. H. are somewhat in error 
in their account of Isabel Leghe. She was the 
only daughter of John Harvye, of Thurley, co, 
Beds, Esq., by Agnes, daughter of Nicholas 
Morley, of Glynde, co. Sussex. The Inquisition 
p.m. of John Legh her husband (Chancery Inquis, 
p.m. 19 Hen. VII. No. 7) recites a charter of 
Aug. 20, 8 Hen. VII. (probably his marriage 
settlement), by which divers lands in Surrey were 
by him conveyed to Isabella Harvy, daughter of 
John Harvy, Esq., deceased, and Agnes, wife of 
John Isted, Esq., formerly wife of John Harvy, 
In 1493, therefore, this Agnes was the wife of 
John Isted. The marriage of Annis, daughter of 
Nicolas Morley of Glynde, with John Isley of 
Sundridge and remarriage with Sir John Paston 
are given in a pedigree of Isley (Top. and Gen, 
vol. iii. p. 196). John Isley, as appears by his 
monument in Sundridge Church, died Jan, 8, 
1484 (id., p. 197), so that, if she were the same 
person, he must have been her second husband, 
John Isted her third, and Sir John Paston her 
fourth. 

The inscription on the monument of Isabel Leghe 
in Addington Church proves her, as 8S. H. A. H. 
says, to have been the daughter of Agnes by John 
Harvy, besides which she quarters the arms of Ner- 
nuit and Buckland, both quarterings of the Harvy 
family, which were afterwards assumed by the 
Leighs of Addington. She is not mentioned in 
her brother Sir George Harvy’s will, which is dated 
April 8, 1520, and was proved on May 8, 1522 
(P.C.C., 3, Ayloffe), nor is she the Elizabeth referred 
to therein. He mentions “ Margaret Smarte” (she 
was his illegitimate daughter), “wife of William 
Smart ; her son Gerard” (he afterwards took the 
name of Harvy, and was M.P. for Bedford, 
1 Ed. VI.); “one John Harvey, eldest son of said 
William ; Elizabeth Atclyff, wife of William At- 
clyffe, suster to said ‘George.’” This George 
clearly does not refer to himself, and as no George 
has been mentioned before, it is doubtless an error 
in the copyist. Had Isabel Leghe married again, 
some notice of it would surely have appeared on the 
monument at Addington. Her eldest daughter, 
Ann Legh, married Thomas Atcliff, some relation 
probably of William Atcliff mentioned above. 
Collins (Peerage, iv. 321), confounding her with 
her daughter, says that she first married Thomas 
Atclift, secondly John Leigh, Esq. 

The date of John Legh’s death, as given on the 
monument at Addington, is mcccccix., but that 
this is an error is clear from the inquisition upon 
his death, which was taken at Southwark on 
Feb. 12, 19 Hen. VII. (1504), and which states 
that he died on April 24, 18 Hen. VIL. (1503), 
leaving Isabella his wife surviving. The two 
statements made by Blomefield, Hist. of Norfolk 
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(vol. v. p. 489, and vol. viii. p. 99), viz., that “ Sir 
Thomas Paston, fifth son of Sir William Paston, 
temp. Hen. VIIL, married Anne, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir John Leigh, of Addington in Surrey,” 
and again, “Sir Edward Paston, son and heir of 
Sir Thomas Paston by Agnes, daughter and heir 
of Sir John Leigh, of Addington in Surrey,” are I 
am satisfied, from a careful investigation into the 
pedigree of Leigh of Addington, void of founda- 
tion, and arise probably out of some confusion as 
to this connexion between Agnes Paston and 
Isabel Legh. G. L. G. 


“EveRY MAN HAS HIS PRICE” (5 §, ix. 328.) 
—Jayper, after remarking that “this cynical 
assertion is attributed to Sir Robert Walpole,” 
observes that Mr. Ewald, in his recent life of 
Walpole, throws out the suggestion that that 
statesman may have said, pointing to his supporters 
inthe House of Commons, “ All these men have 
their price,” and adds that Mr. Lecky makes the 
same suggestion. The opinions of those authors 
might have been reproduced by JaypEEe with 
greater correctness. Mr. Ewald, instead of sug- 
gesting that Walpole may have said, “ All thes: 
men have their price,” makes the positive assertion 
that he did say so. Instead of limiting Walpole’s 
remark to his own supporters, Mr. Ewald makes 
it include the hireling members of the Opposition. 
Mr. Lecky is equally emphatic in asserting that 
Walpole’s observation on “a group of members” 
has been turned into the general assertion quoted 
by Jaypee. These gentlemen are right ; the 
popular expression is a popular error, often cor- 
rected, but never completely rooted out. In West 
Cornwall the tradition runs that Walpole, after 
saying, “All these men have their price,” added 
the solitary exception, “ except the little Cornish 
baronet.” The Cornishman thus honoured was 
Sir John St. Aubyn, the third baronet, who repre- 
sented the county in Parliament from 1722 to 
1744. He was an active member of the band of 
patriot s.” Many of his speeches in the House 
in opposition to Walpole’s policy are printed in 
the early volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and on Walpole’s fall the little Cornish baronet 
was a member of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the minister’s conduct. 

W. P. Courtyey. 


15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


_ It would appear not only that there is no evi- 
dence that Sir Robert Walpole thought or said 
this, but that there is reasonable evidence that he 
did not. Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole (1798, 4to., i. 757), says, on the authority 
of Lord Orford and Lord John Cavendish, that 
speaking of pretended patriots who had interested 
Views for themselves or for their relatives, that he 
despised their flowery oratory, and said of them, 
All those men have their price.” 


Those who 


quoted his saying chose to leave out the defining 
word “those.” But Walpole well knew that all 
men were not to be bought— not even all members 
of Parliament, for he said of one of his most con- 
sistent opponents, “I will not say who is corrupt, 
but I will say who is not, and that is Shippen”; 
and this was after he had ceased to be minister. 
Epwarp Soty. 


A common compliment, though not a very neat 
one, is to use this phrase with the addition, 
“except So-and-so.” [Early in this century a 
prime minister expressed the exception in favour 
of Colonel Gore-Langton. TREGEAGLE. 


A Turnpike Act Maraiace (5 §, ix. 267, 
332.)—I must ask to supplement my own remarks, 
and to correct my own errors. This expression 
doubtless referred to the marriage of the Warden 
of Wadham, and Mr. Cox, in his Recollections of 
Oxford, has given his authority to the story of the 
clause added to a Turnpike Bill. I may add that 
this story is almost universally believed ; but yet 
I must add further that there is not @ word of 
truth in it. If reference be made to an octavo 
volume called— 

“Enactments in Parliament. | Specially concerning | 

the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. | Collected 
and Arranged by the Rev. John Griffiths, M.A, Keeper 
of the Archives of the University of Oxford. Clarendon 
Press, 1869” 
—it will there be found at p. 121 that “46 Geo, ITT. 
cap. exlvii.” is “an Act for enabling a married 
person to hold and enjoy the office of Warden of 
Wadham College in the University of Oxford.” 
So my mistakes will he—Ist. That there was 
special Act, but a clause tacked on to a Turnpike 
Bill. 2nd. That Dr. Tournay was instrumental in 
obtaining it. It was passed in 1806, just after 
Tournay had been made warden; but Dr. John 
Wills, who died warden in 1806, was the acting 
warden in the matter. 3rd. That Jesus College 
was included in the same Parliamentary authority 
as Wadham College. 

In the time of Dr. James Gerard, who was 
warden before Wills, an effort was made to get 
a special Act for the two colleges ; but the Bill 
was set aside because the two were in one Bill. 
After an interval of some years the special Act of 
46 Geo. IIL. was obtained for Wadham alone ; 
and I find, in the vol. of enactments, no mention 
of any Act releasing the principals of Jesus College 
from their disability. Gippes Ricavo. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


JoxaTuANn Boucner's “ Grossany or ARrciAIC 
Worps” (5 §. ix. 68, 311.)—Mr,. STEVENs’s com- 
munication has interested me very much. I was 
a subscriber to the work to which I suppose he 
alludes, but I never received more, I believe, than 
two numbers, ending “ Blade.” To my great dis- 
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appointment, as I doubt not to that of many others, 
it was discontinued, in consequence, I believe, of 
Mr. Boucher’s death, My numbers, and an intro- 
duction printed subsequently, I imagine, have 
neither title-page nor date, nor anything to deter- 
mine the year in which they were published. I 
have often wondered whetherthe materials collected 
by Mr. Boucher had been published in any other 
form, or incorporated in any other work, and had 
an extreme desire to learn what had become of 
them. I have a very lively impression that when 
the publication was interrupted by the author’s 
death, I saw a notice by the publishers that the 
work was completed for the press, and would be 
continued under the superintendence of a com- 
petent editor. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, the well- 
known historian of Hallamshire, was, I think, the 
intended editor ; than which nothing more satis- 
factory could have been arranged. But I never 
heard anything more about the original publication 
or the intended continuation. If Mr. Stevens, 
or any other correspondent, could give the readers 
of “N. & Q.” some further information as to the 
existence and state of the materials or their ulti- 
mate fate, he would confer on me, and probably on 
many of your readers, a great gratification, and a 
considerable advantage possibly on the cause of 
English archaic literature. 8. R. 


Pautock (5 §. ix. 186.)—Mr. 
Cross.Ley, in his note to “ N, & Q.” (1" 8S. x. 712), 
gave satisfactory proof of Paltock’s authorship of 
Peter Wilkins, and promised to identify another 
work by the same hand in a future communication, 
which he failed to do. At the period I had a 
similar intention of attributing to him another 
fiction entitled Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, but 
standing aside for your esteemed correspondent, I 
put my note into the volume from whence I have 
just disinterred it, seeing that the subject has again 
turned up. The full title to this second book of 
mine has not yet been given in “N. & Q.” It is, 
Me moirs of the L ife of Parnese, a Spanish Lady, 
translated trom the Spanish by R. P., Gent. (Lond., 
Owen, 1751), which from a general similarity in 
style, initials, and date seems to be a second 
publication of this mysterious author. As in Peter 
Wilkins, this last is dedicated to a lady, Mrs. F. 
Mitchell, in a like complimentary style, showing 
in both the gallantry of the writer in resting the 
success of his novels upon the assurance that, if the 
smiles of the sex are accorded him, “nothing so 
common as a frown can possibly be exacted.” But 
I have still another string to my bow, and submit 
that the following also comes from “Clement’s 


Inn” :— 


' . 

Seeing that this is the latest of the three, “ Bio- 
grapher ” is, I think, confirmatory of all being by 
the same hand, for biographies they are, fictitious 
if you like. 

Axaric’s Buriat (5 §, ix. 248, 331,)— 
The poem of Count von Platen is not quite so little 
known in England as Mr. Fraser Rar supposes, 
but he has done excellent service to English readers 
by directing attention to it. From my becoming 
acquainted with it in Der Poetischer Hausschats of 
Wolff (Leipzig, 1847), I have enji yed it, as the 
most graphic picture ol the event. Some Vears 
ago, when great things had been found at R me, 
and there was an allusion to the possibility of re. 
covering the treasure buried with Alaric, the 
translation appended was made. It is included, 
with trifling variations, in a volume of Echoes of 
Old Cumberland, Carlisle, 1876 :— 

“ The Grave in the Busento. 
Froi the Germa of A tqust v0) Platen. 

On Busento nightly whisper by Cosenza hollow dirges, 

And in eddies, there re-echoing, come answers from the 
surges, 

As up the stream and down the stream shades of brave 
Goths are sweeping, 

Who for their people’s bravest—best—for Alaric are 
weeping. 

All too early, far from their own land, here they a grave 
must find him 

O’er whose fair shoulders but so late youth's bright locks 
flowed behind him. ; 

On Busento’s shore they rank themselves, in emulation 
burning, 
Into a channel newly dug the waters swiftly turning, 
And far below the emptied depths the earth they hollow 
deeper, 
And on his steed, in armour full, they sink the mighty 
sleeper. 

Then o’er his corpse, his state, his wealth, the earth 
restored upheaping, 

For water-growths to root, and hold the hero's grave in 
keeping ; ; 

Turned back again, the stream o’erflowed the signs of 
earth-entombing,— 

Rushed mightily to their own bed Busento’s billows 
foaming. 

Then sang the mena chorus deep— Sleep, in thy hero 
glory ! 

No greed of Rome shall spoil thy grave, or eer pr 
fane its story !’ 

With the song of warrior praise from the Gothic host 


rebounding, 
Roll, ever roll! Busento waves, from sea to sea resound: 
ing.” 
M. P. 
Cumberland. 


“ As” (5t S, ix. 188, 256, 275.)—It is passing 
strange that this expression should be branded by 
G. L. G. as a vulgarism of middle-class English, 
and at the same time be a common idiom of the 


“Virtue Triumphant and Pride Abased in the 
Humorous History of Dicky Gotham and Doll Clod. 
Digested from Ancient Tractates and the Records of 
those Admirable Families now Extant at Addle Hall in 
Nottinghamshire. By R. P., Biographer.” 2 vols., 1753. 


classical languages. That this is the case in Greek 
| every tyro knows: take the construction, common 
lin Thucydides, SexeAias eat 
| dxrd> }pepov = The voyage round Sicily is one of 
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about eight days, where ws (=as it were) means 
about or thereabout, for ®s with numerals (see 
Liddell and Scott, sub voce, p. 1621) marks that 
they are to be taken only as a round number, 
about nearly, like Latin quasi, or admodum: 
ws Xen.; also ws révre 
padurra, Herodotus, vii. 30 = as it were, five at 
most, about five at most, five or thereabout. And 
so we would render HeRMENTRUDE’s sentences by 
“thereabout.” The meaning, for instance, of the 
last would be “ Yesterday or thereabout.” So that 
on the whole I would that (pace G. L. G.), where 
the genius of the Greek language and the idiom of 
our mother tongue coincide, such expressions, how- 
ever Miltonian and middle-class, were more often 
heard in the retirement of a Gloucestershire par- 
sonage. F. 8. 
Ihave certainly never heard “which his” for 
“whose” in the impossible connexion suggested by 
HERMENTRUDE, Viz. as an interrogatory, but very 
often in such a sentence as the following, “He 
lived with a gent ‘ which his’ name were So-and- 
s.” Iam afraid that exception is taken to my 
use of the words “ middle-class English”; it is too 
wide a term, but I employed it for want of a 
better. I have often heard among the upper 
classes the outrage upon grammar mentioned by 
HERMENTRUDE, or a question like the following 
put to a shopman, “What ‘are’ the price o 
these?” The English of the upper classes is often 
ungrammatical, that of the lower classes provincial, 
but the middle class have a language of their own. 
The type that I had in my mind is to be seen to 
perfection at Margate or at so-called “ watering ” 
places in the month of August. With them the 
doctor is the “ medical man”; they “ride” in 
carriages, and don’t walk but “promenade” ; they 
pronounce the second word in “ piano-forte” as a 
monosyllable ; the words “elegant” and “ venteel” 
are for ever on their lips; they use long words of 
the meaning of which they are ignorant, eg. I 
heard the following from a retired tradesman at a 
board of guardians: “The water in the well,” he 
said, “was full of ‘organized’ matter,” meaning, 
of course, “ organic,” 
- In face of the instances of the use of the word 
‘As given by Hermentrupe (ante, p. 256), and 
of the fact that in a letter from the Hon. Mrs. 
scawen, dated July 8, 1788, I find “He was to 
be at Badminton ‘as’ yesterday,” I ought perhaps 
somewhat to modify my former remarks. This use 
of the word has, however, I am satisfied, disappeared 
from good English ; it is redundant and inexpres- 
sive, and, if not positively wrong, is as disagreeable 
to listen to as the omission of the h in the 
word “humble” which one sometimes hears even 
from educated lips. G. L. G. 


Ruopes Fairy (5% §. ix. 208.)—The Rodes 


son of Judge Rodes. He was disinherited. Great 
Houghton in Yorkshire and Barlborou sh in Derby- 
shire are the two parishes in which Barnatvs will 
find the good old Puritan family of Rhodes seated 
in the centuries he mentions. In the times of 
careless spelling the h was often used and as often 
omitted, but in the last century the name had 
settled into Rhodes. The present name De Rodes 
has been assumed by a gentleman who by female 
descent inherited the blood and part of the estates 
of Rhodes, and who has ventured to record in con- 
nexion with the name some allusion to the Greek 
island, which never yet was named without the 
aspirate. Gwavas. 


Entries relating to this family occur in our 
parish registers (which commence in 1574) from 
1586 to the present time. 5S. M. 

Calverley, near Leeds, 


A family of this name was settled at Hipper- 
holme, near Halifax, three centuries aco, as shown 
l six centuries ago as 


by the church registers ; an 
shown by the manor rolls. 
J. Horsratt Turver. 


Idel, Leeds. 


Sainte-Beuve on Bossver (5" §, ix. 328.)— 
L. H. T. should consult the Causeries du Lundi, 
not the Nouveau Lundis. At the end of the 
eleventh volume he will find a copious index. 
One of the articles on Bossuet will be found in the 
twelfth volume. Of Bossuet Sainte-Beuve says, 
“il n’avait pas d’esprit”; of Bourdaloue, “cest 
Despréaux en prose.” L A. & 

Athenzum. 

Tue Herr or Jonx, Lorp (5t* 
viii. 462.) —In the matter of Lord Wenlock’s lands 
yet more was done to strengthen the title of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham. In 1488 John Cornwall, 
Esquire, natural son of Sir John Cornwall, K.G., 
Lord Fanhope,* by writings under seal released to 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, and William Skel- 
ton, clerk, all his right, title, and demand. which 
he had or might have in the manor of Grethamp- 
stede Someris, in the parish of Luton, &c., in 
the counties of Bedford and Hertford (the precise 
lands released and quit-claimed by the two Law- 
leys), which were of John, late Lord Wenlock, or 
of any other to his use : with warranty against the 
Abbot of Westminster and his successors. Two 
writings were brought on May 17, 3 Hen. VII. 
* Dugdale, who is followed by Beltz in Memorials of 
the Order of the Garter, says that he died on the jirst day 
of December (Baronage), although his will had before 
been mentioned as made Dec. 10, 1443. The date of de- 
cease should be Dec. 11, 1443, as found by the inquisition 
taken at Ampthill, though that taken for the county of 
Cornwall gives Dec. 10, 1443 (22 Hen. VI. No. 21). ‘Sir 


John Cornwall's will was proved at his manor of Ampt- 
hill, January 6, 1443-4 (Reg. Stafford and Kempe, fo. 


ily of Horbury claim descent from the eldest 


119). 
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(1488), by John Cornwall to the Court of Common 
Pleas for inrolment and acknowledged to be his 
deed (factum suum). Both these are of this date 
and are exactly alike, except that, in the first, the 
greeting clause has, “ Johannes Cor{n]wall, Armi- 
ger, bastardus filius Johannis Cornwall, Militis, 
nuper domini Fawnhope”; and, in the second, 
“ Johannes Cornwall Armiger” without other ad- 
dition (De Banco Roll, Easter, 3 Hen. VII. Deeds 
tnrolled). Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Aw Otp Book or TREATISES ON AGRICULTURE 
(5 S. ix. 208.)—The prices of several editions of 
two of the works in question are stated by 
Lowndes, Bibl. Man., “ Fitzherbert.” But it does 
not appear that the editions, as contained in the 
volume which forms the subject of the query, are 
priced. The following notice of Fitzherbert’s 
Boke of Lusbandrie, in J. Donaldson’s Agricul- 
tural Biography from 1480 to the Present Time, 
shows the position of this work in the literature of 
agriculture :— 

“ Our lengthy notice and quotations from Fitzherbert's 
book are intended to show the reader a specimen of the 
writing contained in the first English work on practical 
agriculture, and also the heads of the divided matter 
which forms the volume. The author was the first 
native of Britain that studied the nature of soils and the 
laws of vegetation with philosophical attention. On 
these he formed a theory confirmed by experience, and 
rendered the study pleasing as well as profitable by 
realizing the principles of the ancients to the honour 
and advantage of his country. These books, being 
written at a time when philosophy and science were but 
just emerging from that gloom in which they had so long 
been buried, were doubtless replete with many errors, 
but they contained the rudiments of true knowledge, and 
revived the study and love of agriculture.”—P. 7, Lond., 
1854, 

Xenophon’s Treatise of Householde was trans- 
lated by Gentian Hewet (Lowndes, “ Xenophon”). 

Ep. 


Francis Foster Barnamu, tue “ Auist” (5% 
S. ix. 268.)—From the Memorial of Francis Bar- 
ham, Bath, 1873, your Barton-on-Irwell correspon- 
dent may glean the titles of the numerous works 
this earnest Biblical scholar wrote or translated. 
The Memorial is edited by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, the eminent phonographer. Included in its 
193 pages are several articles selected from the 
116lbs. of manuscript that Mr. Barham left at his 
death. Mr. Barham corresponded with me on 
business affairs for nearly twenty years, and a very 
kindly and friendly man I found him. My copy 
of his Memorial is a gift “from the editor.” In 
it I have preserved his last note to me, written 
a few weeks before his death :— 

“Bath, Deer. 12, ‘70. 

** My dear old friend George,—Thanks for your nice 
and very creditable catalogue. As an old man, half 


blind and half stupid, and possessing 5,000 volumes, I do 
not now want many books. 
backsides of them instead of the insides, 


Like Southey, I look at the 
Many of them 


| 
came through your hands. 


To cut a lo 
pray send me Grotius on War, folio, es Pine ne 
just printed Solomon's Proverbs for me. Yours, 
“Francis Barna,” 
He died at Bath suddenly on Feb. 9, 187) 
aged sixty-two. His books were bequeathed to 
various Bath libraries. On founding the Alistic 
Association about 1843, he dropped his second 
Christian name (Foster), and did not resume it 
again. W. Georee, 
Bristol. 


Mr. Axon will find as complete a list of the 
Alist’s publications as could be made in the 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, where three columns are 
devoted to him (vol. i. pp. 11-12). Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney, however, were unable to see the 
following works, which they state were written by 
Barham. Perhaps the mention of the titles may 
be the means of eliciting bibliographical descrip. 
tions :—A Life of Edward Colston of Bristol; 
The Fables of Lokman, translated from the 
Arabic ; The Copernican Astronomy of the Bible, 

Ovrnar Hawst, 


Mirtoy’s First Wire, Mary Powett (5% 
S. ix. 308.)—Your correspondent Mr. Jouy E. 
Barvey will find an answer to his question in the 
Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Hix 
torical Manuscripts, p. 111 :— 

* 1648, Oct. 26. Application for a pass for Mrs. Mary 
Powell, wife of the schoolmaster of Paul's School, into 
Berkshire and back, with a manservant, maidservant, 
a coach and four horses, and a saddle horse.—L. J, 
vi. 373.” 

I take down the first life of Milton which comes 
to hand, Gilfillan’s memoir prefixed to his edition 
of Milton’s Poetical Works, and at vol. i. p. xv, it 
is stated that Milton married in 1643 “about 
Whitsuntide.” If this date is correct, the above 
extract from the journals of the House of Lords 
shows that the Mary Powell there spoken of could 
not have been Milton’s first wife, inasmuch as in 
October, 1643, she was “ wife of the schoolmaster 
of Paul’s School.” Knight, in his Life of Cold, 
tells us that John Langley was “ elected chief 
master of St. Paul’s School in Jan., 1640,” and 
that “he died in his house, joining to St. Paul’ 
School, Sept. 13, 1657.” His immediate pre 
decessors were Alexander Gill, senior, 1608-1635, 
and Alexander Gill, junior, 1635-1640 ; so that 
Mr. Powell was not Head Master of St. Paul’ 
School. The wretched index to Knight's Cold 
does not include Mr. Powell’s name. 

W. Srarrow Srvpsox. 


Tue Provosts or St. Epmenp’s, 
Bisnors Courtenay anp (5" 5. & 
267.)—Your correspondent G. H. B. is right ™ 


identifying Peter Courtenay and Thomas Thitlby, 
who were Provosts of St. Edmund’s, Sarum, 2 
1464 and 1534, as the Bishops of Winchester 
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(1487) and Westminster (1540) respectively. He 
will find much concerning the former in Oliver's 
Lives of the Bishops of Exeter (p. 111), and some- 
thing about the latter in Brady’s Episcopal Suc- 
cession in England, &c. (i. p. 17). They both of 
them held prebends in the cathedral of Salisbury, 
and the former was also, from 1464-1478, Arch- 
deacon of Wilts. The institutions to the office of 
Provost of St. Edmund’s, Sarum, are contained in 
the Episcopal Registers, it being in the patronage 
of the bishop. They are entered under their re- 
spective years in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s Wiltshire 
Institutions. W. H. Jones, Canon of Sarum. 
Bradford-on-Avon Vicarage. 


Scnoot Books (5 §. ix. 265.)—* Budens” 
may be for Budeus (Budé); “ Mintius” for 
Minsheu, Duct. ad Ling., fo., Lond., 1617; 
“Martineus” for Martinius (M. M.), Lex. Phil., 
fo., Utrecht, 2 vols.; “Votius” for Vossius (G.), 
Ftym. Ling. Lat., fo., Amst., 1662, or for Voetius 
(G.), ie Voet; “Skynlau” for Skinner (S.), 
Etym. Anglic., Lond., 1671; “Goldman” for 
Gouldman, Lat. Dict. “ Calopin” refers no doubt 
to Calepin (Ambr.), the celebrated grammarian 
and lexicographer of the fifteenth century ; whence 
calepin, formerly 2 common name for a lexicon, 
and still used in French for a memorandum book, 
serap-book, commonplace book. 

R. S. Ciarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Ceracct THE Scutrtror (5 §. ix. 329.) 
Ceracci, or Ceracchi, was concerned with Arena, 
Diana, Topino, Lebrun, and other of the old Repub- 
lican party in a plot to assassinate the First Consul 
in 1800, for which, soon after the explosion of the 
infernal machine, they were executed. The con- 
spirators of the latter plot were Royalists. A very 
fine and interesting bust of Napoleon as First 
Consul by Ceracci, in bronze, may occasionally be 
found in London. A copy of it, however, by Bar- 
bedienne is very inferior. The tradition is that 
Ceracchi intended to assassinate the First Consul 
while he was sitting to the sculptor; but his 
courage failed him, and he adjourned his foul 
intention to behind the scenes of the French 
opera, when the police, already informed of the 
plot, captured him. He was a Corsican by birth. 

H. Hatt, 

Lavender Hill. 


(5 §. ix. 265.)—A similar custom of 
pricking obtained at Oriel College, Oxford, in my 
time, and I have no doubt iscontinued now. The 
Bible clerks (of whom there were two, doing duty a 
week alternately) pricked the attendances of those 
who kept chapel on a printed list for the special 
purpose, each such list lasting a week. A certain 
number of attendances at chapel were of obliga- 
tion in the course of the week. Bm. A. W. 


Lerrers or (5 §. ix. 329.)—As 
the honorary curator of the department of anti- 
quities in the museum of this town, I have 
pleasure in answering the inquiries of _Kixesroyn, 
who is right in supposing that institution to be 
a public one. The nucleus of the present 
extensive collection, which had been formed 
some nine years previously, was in the year 1549 
conveyed by deed of gift by the Leicester Literary 
and Philosophical Society to the Town Council, 
and it has since been in charge of the Corporation 
under the powers of the Museums Act. There is, 
of course, no reason why these four letters of 
Washington’s should not be published, and, if it 
be thought desirable, I shall be happy to send 
copies of them for insertion in “ N. & (.” 

The letters are addressed to the historian, Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay-Graham (who was connected 
with this town and county), and are dated re- 
spectively “Mount Vernon, Jan. 10, 1786”; 
“Mount Vernon, Nov. 16, 1787”; “ New York, 
Jan. 9, 1790” (a long letter of five pages on his 
election as president, the state of affairs in the 
country, &c.) ; and, lastly, “ Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 
1791.” 

The lady, who had visited America in 1785, 
entertained, as is known, strong republican prin- 
ciples, and, from the tone of these letters, had evi- 
dently expressed her hearty congratulations on the 
successes which the general and his compatriots 
had achieved against the mother country. 

Ke tty, F.R.HLS. 

Leicester. 

[We shall be glad to print the letters in “ N. & Q.” if 
they have not hitherto been published.] 


“A FoRLORN Hore” (5 §. ix. 266.)—The 
Dutch word hoop, translated band, only expresses 
a band or external edge, not a troop of men. 
A forlorn hope, or band of men, volunteers or 
otherwise, to attack a breach in a fortress, is nearly 
identical with the French enfans perdus, namely 
verlorene kinderen (lost children). I do not 
think it ever was understood in Holland in any 
other sense. H. Hatt. 


Jackson or Exeter ix. 268.) 
—In Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica I find the 
following reference to W. Jackson (formerly 
Organist of Exeter Cathedral) :— 

“Jackson, William, a musical composer of Exeter, 
where he was born about 1730, died 1803 :—Olservations 
on the Present State of Music in London, London, 1791, 
8vo.— Thirty Letters on Various Subjects, London, 1782, 
2 vols., 12mo.; second edit., corrected and improved, 
London, 1784, 2 vols., 12mo.; third edit., with consider- 
able additions, London, 1795, 8vo.; principally consist- 
ing of essays on the Jelles lettres—The Four Ages, 
together with Essays on Various Subj cts, London, 1798, 
8vo.—Eighteen Musical Works, consisting of hymns, 
songs, canzonets, elegies, and an Ode to Fancy.” 


E. C. Harineron. 


The Close, Exeter. 
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W. H. C. should consult the Transactions of the 
Exeter Literary Society for some of the writings 
of the above. GwWaVaAs. 


There is a notice of him and his works by 


Dr. Burney in Rees’s Cyclopedia, sub nom. See 
also Brydges’s Censura Literaria, iv. 303-5. 
“ Jackson, the musician, was a man of rare 


genius in his own art, and eminently gifted in 
vol. ii. 


many ways” (Southey’s Wesley, 1820, 
p. 63). W. GerorGE. 
Bristol. 


In a notice of this variously accomplished gentle- 
man written by the late Rev. Dr. Oliver, about 
twenty years ago, mention is made of the Elegies 
as the most admired of his works. His Four 
Ages and Thirty Letters will be found in the 
library of the Devon and Exeter Institution, as 
well as an oil portrait by Keenan. 

R. Dymonp. 

Exeter. 


“(Gernman” (5 ix. 129.)—Pror. 
AtrweE t, in speaking of “ German” as a title for 
spurious silver, seems unaware that in Germany 
the composition known to us as “ German silver ” 
is called “ English silver.” I remember occasion- 
ing much amusement to some Germans by apply- 
ing our name to it, when I was informed that 
they always understood “English” silver to be 


false. W. 5. H. 
Aw ANTIQUE 


—Obviously the inscription is Tots 
irorérayjar, “IT am subjected to the eyes.” I 
can only sugyes the bell was intended for 
show on the table rather than for common use. 
FAMA. 


Sirver Bert (5 §., 


that 


Oxford. 


nurst will find the quotation he seeks in the 
NSketch- Book, article = Rural Funerals.” 

D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 

Crenican Titres (5% S, ix. 348.)—I may refer 
your correspondent to “ N, & Q.,” 1% S,. iii. 437; 
vi. 246 ; S, ix. 483; and 3™ vii. 121; xii. 
26. The prefix of “ Venerable” for archdeacons 
and “Very Reverend” for deans did not come 
into common use till about the close of the first 
quarter of the present century (obituaries in 
Gentleman’s Magazine; Sacred Archeology, 504, 
505). In the Clerical Guide, 1822, all the deans 
are “ Very Reverend” and archdeacons “ Vener- 
able.” Mackenzie E, Watcorrt. 


\ 


I have searched many documents, ancient and 
bordering on modern, and can find no title of 
“Very Reverend” or “ Venerable” applied to 


either dean or archdeacon. They are simply styled 


“ Reverend” with other of the clerical body, | 
find, however, that the General Assembly of Scot- 
land styles itself “ Venerable,” and I can only 
presume that the term has been obtained from 
thence. I can find no authority anywhere for the 
title of “ Very Reverend” assumed by deans, and 
it is only of comparatively recent time that it has 
been so assumed. If there were any authoritative 
grant in either case it would be duly recorded. 
8. 

f At the first reference will be found a paper on this 

subject by the late Joun Wiison Croker. } 


Sr. Mark’s Day a Fast (5™ S. ix. 266, 354) 
—The fast belongs not to St. Mark, but to the 
greater litanies and procession which were cele- 
brated on that day. Thus the fast was moved to 
the day according to that on which the Litany was 
said. The fast has nothing to do with the feast of 
St. Mark, for no feasts during Paschal-tide have 
fasted eves or vigils. On the general question of 
litanies I would refer to Durandus, De Letaniis, 
cap. 122, in his “ Explicatio Divini Officii.” The 
writer of the query having given the rule for the 
transference of the Litany according to Sarum use, 
it may be worth while to give the rule according 
to Roman use at the present day. On St. Mark’s 
Day the Mass de Rogationibus, i.e. Exaudivit, is 
said at the procession, which means to say that a 
different Mass from that which is celebrated on St. 
Mark’s Day is said, being the Mass, in fact, which 
is said on the Rogation Days, when the Litany 
again is said. The procession is not transferred 
except when the feast occurs on Easter Day, and 
then it is transferred to Tuesday in Easter week. 
For instance, this year the Litany would have been 
said on April 25, and the procession made (with 
violet vestments), and the Mass Exaudivit said; 
but the feast of St. Mark itself is translated to the 
first vacant day after the octave of Easter, which I 
observe the Ordo Recitandi says is May 13. Appa- 
rently the day on which the Litany is said is not 
observed as a fast, herein again differing from the 
Sarum custom. H. A. W. 


Heranpic (5 §, viii, 147, 254; ix. 277, 356) 
—Mnr. Hyope’s instance of a lady’s right to a crest 
is very curious and interesting. May I ask if the 
reason of the concession is known? and may I ask 
other correspondents if they can contribute similar 
cases? We know the Queen uses the crest of 
England, and in the seventeenth century we some- 
times find the lady’s family crest placed over her 
half of the shield on monuments; bat this was 
either a caprice of fashion or a mistaken compli- 
ment, except in such a case as Margery Cater’. 


Tue Anctext Barony or CourTENAY OF OxE- 
HAMPTON (5 S, ix. 268, 296) was (i.e. the land, 
&e.) by co-heirs dispersed into divers families. It 
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was held by the Mohuns until 1712. Charles, | of Joseph Grimaldi (edited by ‘ Boz ’) furnish all 
Lord Mohun, quarrelled with the Duke of Hamil- | the information your correspondent is likely to 
ton about an estate, &c., and challenged him to a! get,” &c.? Dickens’s Memoirs were taken, I believe, 
duel in which he was himself killed, Nov. 15,1712. | from Grimaldi’s own MS. journal, which is of the 
He left no issue, and so the honour became ex- | greatest interest, and I should say would form, if 
tinct. A. Saville, Esq., was lord of the manor in | printed, several volumes of the size of the Memorrs 
1810. H. W. Esrrivcr. | Mr. Henry Stevens gave me the pleasure of in 


| specting this most interesting MS volume some 
Grenv > (5th - 999 990) | SE 5 
Sin Richarp Grenvitce §, ix, 229, 333.) | vears ago. O. H. 


—HERMENTRUDE inquires if Honor, Viscountess 
Lisle, is correctly entered in the pedigrees as a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Grenville (d. 1515) and 
Isabel Gilbert, as it appears from the Lisle papers 
in the Record Office (1) that the Lady Lisle had 
two nieces with the queen, “daughters unto Mr. 
Arundell” ; (2) that she had a brother called John 
Grenville, and a sister called Mary St. Aubyn ; 
(3) that the wife of Digory Grenville is spoken of 
as “my lady’s nurse” ; and (4) that James Basset, 
the son of Lady Lisle by her first husband, John 
Basset, was cousin to John Grenville. The Visita- 
tion of Cornwall (1620), printed by the Harleian 
Society in 1874, enables me to confirm the correct- 
ness of the pedigrees, and to settle the doubts of 
your correspondent. (1) Jane, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grenville by his first wife, Isabella Gil- 
bert, was married to John Arundell of Trerice, and Cutocera (5% §, ix, 49, 138, 234, 272, 297) is 
another daughter in C. $8, Gilbert’s Cornwall, | called Chioza solely in the Venetian dialect. In 
4, called ¢ therine) was the wife of Sir John Italian, dialects apart, most names are pronounced 
Arundell of Lanherne. (2) John Grenville, as written. The soft Venetian patois eliminates 
~& priest,” was the son of Sir Thomas by his | all hard sounds, and makes ¢ ‘hioggia Chioza, Doge 
second wile, Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas by | Dose, Giovanni Zuane, bella bea, and is the 
his first wife, was married to Richard Blewet, and | prettiest and most engaging dialect of Italy. 


GiupeEcca (5% §, ix. 273, 297.)— Mr. Bov- 
CHIER’S inquiry as to whether the pronunciation 
Zuecea for Giudecea is Venetian only, or of general 
acceptance, may perhaps be meant to draw from 
me a confession that the case of this word is not a 
case in point. Nor do I venture to say decisively 
that it is ; for every one knows that Venice is not 
as the rest of Italy. There must be many local 
abbreviations, as there are many patois, in different 
parts of Italy, which may or may not be taken 
into account when you speak or think of Italian 
generally. At Genoa, I believe, the word stqnora 
is abbreviated into scia. A lady known to me 
was always called “Scia Lydia” by the servants 
there. A. J. M. 


after his death to Thomas St. Aubyn. (4) John ee 
Grenville was the second son of Lady Lisle’s aa 
brother, Roger Grenville, and consequently cousin} Licence To eat Fiesn §, ix, 226, 


to her own son John Basset. As regards (3) I | 274, 317.)—Several correspondents have given par- 
may state that Digory Grenville was the nephew ticular instances of licences granted by the Pro- 
of Lady Lisle, and suggest that his wife may | testant clergy from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
possibly have nursed Lady Lisle in some sickness | to that of Charles I. as if they were something 


in London or elsewhere. W. P. Covrryey. very extraordinary. But was not the custom of 
15, Queen Anne's Gate. this abstinence almost universal in England at the 


periods spoken of? I imagine it was, and that 
the majority of the people—certainly all good 
Protestants—would have thought they were com- 
mitting a great sin, both against religion and law, 
in not observing it, unless a dispensation were 


Henvextrepeg, on consulting Polwhele’s Corn- 
wall, will find there an engraving of a brass to 
‘Thomas St. Aubyn of Clowance, Esq., and his 
wife Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Granville of | 
Stow, Knt.” See also Harl. MS. 14315; Har- 


or: ed by a clergyman. 
leian Society’s pub. Cornwall. granted by a clergyman : 
W. J. Sr. Avnrx “The cut-throat butchers, wanting throats to cut, 
Rochester, J. Sr. Avoyy. At Lent’s approach their bloody shambles shut ; 
For forty days their tyranny doth cease, 
SURNAMES Now OpsoLete : PELEKoc, Pintt- And men and beasts take truce, and live in peace, 


Jack a Lent. 

At Hull in 1636, where the plague was then 
Petit Journal pour Rire) by the name of Jules | PteVailing, the mayor and aldermen of that place 
Pellecocg, Most of us remember the renowned | S¢nt a petition to the Archbishop of York for a 
French ballet dancer, M. Petipas, general dispensation during the ensuing Lent. 
G. A. Sara. | The reasons assigned were the plague, and that 

Grimatpr (5 § ix 908 900 the town was not served with fish as formerly. 
TLIE rathe a x 208, 296.)—Is not Mr. | His grace returned answer, that he did not know 
S rather bold in stating that “ The Memoirs | what power he had to grant such indefinite licence 


cock, Peripas ix, 345.)—There is living 
rench caricaturist (a frequent contributor to the 
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“ but that in all cases of sickness, and other extra- | Israel.” In all these instances it is clearly 
ordinary circumstances, the ministers upon certi-| political and not religious peace that is made the 


ficate from their physicians might grant permission | object of our prayers. H 
to particular persons to eat flesh during that holy Epwarp H. Marsnatzt, ¥ 
“Horixc acarnst nore” (5% §. ix. 68, 94 
These quotations very clearly point to its uni-| 959 975 319.)—C. C. M. is referred to the follow. 
258, 275, 319.) C. M. is 
versality even at so late a period as this, when the ing instance of the expression in the sixteenth cen- 
I were very tury, not later than 1586 :— 
nt ras gers arvest rs 
ent was the fi imonger MIrve ine 1e “ Yit houp hings by ane hair, 
butcher's holiday. No doubt a good deal of Houping aganes all houp.” 3 
smuggling was going on. Those who had no] « Luye.sang on Houp,” Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish 
religion at all would have their “ pound of flesh,” | Poems, vol. ii. p. 264. PI 
and if we may credit our Water Poet (writing G. F. S. E. - 
some six years earlier) the Puritans, who doubtless AperpDEEN ix. 5, 111.)—The 
regarded this fasting as a Romish practice, openly following rhyme may possibly belong to those pa 
detied the law. a mentioned by I.M. P. When young I frequently . 
“Sir Francis Drake's ship at Deptford, my Lord | heard it called after Highlandmen by street boys 
Mayor's barge, and divers secret and unsuspected places, in Belfast :-— . . Ha 
and there they make private shambles with kill-calf 
cruelty, and sheep-slaughtering murder, to the abuse of There's naething in the Hielans Ci 
Lent, and the great grief of every zealous fishmonger.”— But lang kail an’ leeks, wr 
Jack «a Lent. An’ lang-leggit Hielanmen hi 
“T have often noted, that if any superfluous feasting Wantin’ the breeks. M 
or gormandizing, paunch-cramming assembly do meet, it | T imagine the “leeks” is merely a necessity to ‘ 
is so ordered that it must be either in Lent, upon a] phyme with “ breeks.” P. Drewert-Krsi 
Friday, or a fasting day: for the meat doth not relish Dublin ¥ . Pie J 
well, except it be sauced with disobedience and contempt ; 26 


of authority. And though they eat sprats on a Sunday, ‘ 
L Om Paistine §, ix. 189, 256.)—I am 
they care not, so that they may be full gorged with flesh A 1L Parstixe (5 §. i Ta 


on the Friday night. much obliged to Gwavas for his information. The on 
“Then all the zealous puritans will feast oil painting Is a large one with large tree, and there by 
In detestation of the Romish beast.” is a ruddy tone over the whole of the painting. firs 
Tdew. Would Gwavas still further oblige with any par- the 
MEpDWEI«. ticulars of Gerard Edema—when and where he ~ 
lived, and if his works are of any value? - 
Tun Frecprare, &c, (5™ viii. 286, 354, 376, T. McM 
478; ix. 136.)—There is a reddish worm which leaves Walpole’ but 
a considerable amount of slime along its path. This William Oram is thus noticed in H. = ey te 
slime, too, is slightly phosphorescent, and on a| Anecdotes of Painting (reprint Lond., 1872) The 
dark night I have traced its track for nearly two | P- 351 :— at 
feet. Cc. L. Pryce “Wm. Oram was bred an architect, but taking to by 
: = landscape painting arrived at great merit in that brancb, Cor 
COive pe > a » /eth @ ¢ , | and was made master carpenter to the Board of Works 
GIVE PEACE IN OUR TIME” (5™ 8. ix. 148, by the interest of Sir E. Walpole, who has several of his I 
289.)—On one point L. A. R. is correct. The | prints and drawings.” Phi 
apparent incongruity between the versicle and the Ep. Marsal. - 
response has been pointed out before now. Mr. PARSONS WHO WERE ALSO Punrurcays (5% S. ix. : 
Charles Reade has pleasantly and lightly touched | ge 
164, 253.)—In a book entitled Eat, Drink, and 
upon the subject in his Hard Cash, in which the Merry, by Harry Blyth, and published by J. A. 
hero, in one of the conversations wherein he | DY, Marry Blyth, ds 
t lemo : : ‘ Brook & Co., occurs the following : “ This reminds 
attempts to demonstrate his sanity to the “ mad Etat hat 
ay RE Fi »| us of a clergyman whose living was so poor that 
doctors,” remarks upon the illogical character of sas ie ight be 
this petition he humbly petitioned that the parsonage Oe this Dutl 
icensed as an ale-house—and it was.” Can this 
I think it is rather beside the question to discuss a i? ile-house R. Mutts fe 
the pacific or non-pacific nature of our Prayer Verified 
Book. But, as the topic has been entered upon,| Tax Fourtu Estate or Tue (5"S.is 
I may be allowed to maintain that the Prayer | 167, 213, 277.)\—Was not Carlyle the author o its “ 
Book is distinctly peaceful in its character. In | this expression? He says in his Hero-W orship. cease 
praying for the Parliament, we ask that “ peace | Lect. v., as follows : “ Burke said there were three ad 
may be established among us for all generations”; | estates in Parliament, but in the Reporters and 
in the Litany is, “ give to all nations unity, peace, | Gallery yonder there sat a fourth estate more im- is gi 
and concord” ; and in the service for the Queen’s portant far than they all.” P each 
accession are the petitions, “let peace flourish in Jonsx Cuvurcnity SIkES. of tl 


her days,” “that our posterity may see peace upon} Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
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“Crazys” v. 364, 454.) — 

“ Crazy or craisey, in Wilts and the adjoining counties, 
the buttercup ; apparently a corruption of ‘ Christ's eye,’ 
L. oculus Christe, the medizval name of the marigold, 
which through the confusion among old writers between 
Caltha and Calendula has been transferred to the marsh 
marigold, and thence to other Ranunculacex,”—Dr, 
Prior’s Popular Names of British Plante, 


Avtnors or Books Wanyrtep (5t* §, ix, 268, 
339.)— 

Poems for Youth, bya Family Circle (part i.), 1820, 
pp. iv-106; part ii. 1821, pp. 78.—In reply to Mr. 
Bucnanan’s query, Roscoe’s sonnet On Parting with his 
Books does not appear in the above book. Your corre- 
spondent can hardly be right in including among the 
authors of the poems the name of William Caldwell 
Roscoe, as he was not born until September 21, 1823, 
It may be worth while to note that in 1821 another little 
volume was published, with the following title, Poems, 
by one of the Authors of “ Poems for Youth, by a Family 
Circle,” second edition, London, 1821, pp. 66. This was 
written by Jane Elizabeth Roscoe, daughter of the 
historian of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and afterwards wife of 
Mr. Francis Hornblower. C, W. Svrrton. 

Manchester Free Library. 


ActHors oF Qvorations Waytep (5th S. ix. 
268.)— 

“Ratio ultima regum.”—This motto is the subject of 
a query, 3" S. xii. 436, where there is a note by the 
editor: “This motto was engraved on the French cannon 
by order of Louis XIV.” The subject is taken up in the 
first volume of the next series At p. 19 it is stated that 
the motto was perhaps taken from Calderon, in whose 
Heraclius, Jorn. ii. t. i. p. 594, edit. Keil, there is this 
line:— 

“Ultima razon de Reyes”; 

but was possibly an earlier proverb. At p. 90 there is 
an examination of the question whether Calderon 
borrowed it from Corneille, or Corneille from Calderon. 
The sxme oecurs, in more particulars, pp. 174-176; and 
at p. 184 it is maintained, with reference to a statement 
by Voltaire, that Calderon did not borrow it from 
Corneille, Ep. Marsuatu, 


Drifting isa poem by the late J. Buchanan Read, of 
Philadelphia, Penn., artist and author. It will be found 
in his collected poems, and also in the volume on Italy 
f Mr. Longfellow's new series of “ Poems of Places.” 

J. Marrnews, 


HMiscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Dutlines of General or Developmental Philology: In- 
fection. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. mgmans 
& Co.) 

Ix this volume Dr. Latham professes to treat of the 

“method” of philological investigation rather than of 

its “ results,” and of “ the principles governing the pro- 


cesses by which langu iges are changed rather than of 


the changes themselves.” Part I. is taken up with a 
classification of languages under the heads of Analytic 
and Synthetic, Agglutinative, and Monosyllabic ; asketch 
8 given of the relations between the various m¢ mbers of 


= group, and familiar examples illustrate the meaning 
0 


the nomenclature employed. In all this there is 


nothing very novel, and Dr. Latham had only to follow 
a beaten path. But in Part II » Where he analyzes the 
ideas conveyed by the inflections, by the changes which 
are used to denote case, person, mood, &c., he is on more 
dangerous ground. And here, as it seems to us, lies the 
| Weakness of his treatment, which is altogether too 
| speculative. He relies too much, we think, on @ priort 
reasoning from one or two instances, and does not bring 
sufficient evidence from a wide comparison. Hence 
many of his ideas, though ingenious, are not convincing. 
Thus it is suggested, without being proved, that in- 
flections the last lost were the first developed. The 
Greek aorist (i) is considered to have had for its original 
ending as in and and this « is said to 
have been changed to ¢ by sibilation, under the in- 


| fluence “of the small vowel (€ypaye).” In favour of 


| 
| 


this theory is quoted Bopp’s view that the h (x) which is 
the sign of the past tence in Slavonic represents the ¢ of 
Greek. But surely this is not enough to account for the 
supposed sibilation in the latter. It is true that « 
becomes o in many cases, but always before a y sound, 
Still less evidence is brought to support the supposed 
transference of this aorist « to the perfect, though 
the confusion of the two tenses might have been illus. 
trated from the Latin. As to the person endings of the 
verb, Dr. Latham holds, with Garnett, that scrib-o— 
“writing-my,” not “ writing I"; and he claims that 
nouns as well as verbs are provided with inflections 
denoting person and voice. The section on Gender is 
interesting ; but it is somewhat paradoxical to say that 
the only inflection in English w hich has any precise and 
constant meaning is the ¢ of ut, what, and that, for very 
few Englishmen recoguize it as a sign of the neuter. 


Messrs. Groncr Brun & Soxs have sent us the second 
edition, revised, of Mr. H. M. Westropp’s Handbook of 
Archeology, Equptian-Greek-Etruscan- Roman, valuable 
as a work of reference, but ren lered doubly so by its 
capital index.—Pius LY., by J. F. Maguire, M.P. (Long- 
mans), is a new edition of the late Mr. Maguire's work, 
and has been revised and brouzht dow n to the accession 
of Pope Leo XIII. by Monsignor Patterson, To it all 
may refer for a full description of the latter days of the 
last pope, and of the formularies attendir g the election 
of his successor.—For the benefit of English readers the 
Rev. E. Marshall has translated Th Explanation of the 
Apocalypse, by Venerable Beda (James Parker & Co.),— 
From Messrs. Parker we have also received Mrs. Stapley’s 
History of the English Church, which was 80 highly com- 
mended by the late Dean Hook, and has now reached 
a fourth edition; and Memorials of T. G. Godfrey- 
Fuussett. These Memorials possess a public and ‘a 
private intcrest, and therefore should be prized not only 
by the personal friends of the late Auditor of the Canter- 
bury Chapter on account of some personal rec lections 
with which the small volume is prefaced, from the pen 
of one who signs himself with the well known initials 
“W. J. L.,” but also by those who are collectors of Latin 
renderings of well-known Church hymns.—Studies in 
Spectrum Analysis (Kegan Paul & Co). by J. Norman 


Lockyer, F.R.S., one of the useful International Scien- 
tific Series, has reached a second edition.—A Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek on a New Plon and A Companion 
to the Lexicon (Elliot Stock) are devised on a plan “ by 
which the Greek New Testament may be translated into 
English with demonstrable accuracy by the simplest 
method.” Of the “plan” and “method” we can only 
say that they seem to us decidedly intricate, 


An article on “ Political Clubs and Party Organiza- 
tion,” by Mr. W. Fraser Rae, in the Nineteenth C nlury, 
contains some interesting particulars concerning the 
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Westminster Club, the progenitor of the Reform; and in 
“The Law of the Forest ” (Macmillan) will be found a 
detailed account of the executive of the forest laws.— 
Mrs. Oliphant, in Within the Precinets (Cornhill), de- 
scribes a minor canon as “a singing man in th > his chest 
grade,” his duty as “ not (to) be called work at all.” But 
to such humble “duty” was poor Mr. Ashford compelled 
to settle down, all through having been discovered to 
have perpetrated in early - & wrong accent upon a 
Greek word! Readers of “ N. & Q.” will do well not to 
forget the effects of so heinous a crime, for “it weighed 
him down for the rest of his days.” 


WE have received part viii. of Mr. Helsby’s e — of 
Ormerod’s Cheshire. On the completion of vol. we 
hope to speak at some length on the merits of this ve 
able work, 


Campen Socrery.—At the annual meeting of the 
society on the 2nd instant, the Earl of Verulam in the 
chair, the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, F. W. 
Cosens, Esq., F.S.A., and Sir Albert Woods (Garter) 
were elected on the Council in the place of the three 
retiring members, and the Report of the Council ex- 
pressed a hope that the General Index to the First 
Series of the Publications of the Camden Society would 
be put to press and published during the ensuing year. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice :— 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. T. M.—The Christian Year. Reference, it may be 
inferred, was made by Prof. M. Burrows to the hymn for 
Gunpowder Treason. One verse of that hymn runs now: 

**O come to our Communion feast : 
There present, in the heart 
As in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 

Will his true self impart.” 
“ Notin the hands” was originally written, but Keble 
altered the phrase as it stands above in the edition of 
The Christian Year that was printed off before, but not 
issued till just after, his death. 

W. H. should submit his engraving to the inspection 
of some authority in such matters. The description 
given is wholly insufficient. 

Ep. J. M.—The writer has expressed a wish to remain 
anonymous, a wish that in all similar cases ought to be 
respected. 

E. L. Buenxtxsorr.—Is not the word of East Indies 
origin ! 

BrLtweELby.—The title is always accorded, if only by 
courtesy, to any one placed in command. 

A. C. 8.—-The ballad, The Happy Old Couple, tells the 

story of Darby and Joan. 

Jox. Boucurer.—‘*G. M.” not remembered. Other 
papers as soon as possible. 

J. 8. Arrwoop.—Letter forwarded. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


FESTIVAL of the CORPORATION of the 
SONS of the CLERGY. 


HE TWO HUNDRED and TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY will be celebrated, with a full oa 
Service, under DOME of 8ST. 'S CATHEDRAL 
WEDNESDAY, » 15th of May, 187 The Choir will consist 
of 250 voices will be aceon an ‘led ‘ts the Organ and a fall 
Orchestra, Sp vohr’s Overture, * Fall of Baby! on,” will precede 
the Service The Anthem after the third Collect will be Spohr’s 


* God, Thou art Great.” The Old Hund redt h Psahn will be 
sung before the Sermon, and the Service will conclude with 
Handel's Halle lujah Chorus, The Sermon will be preached by 


he Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., Viear of St. Michael's, 
iester Square, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, 


before the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Areh- 
bishops and Bishops, the Stewards, &c. 


The North and South Doors will be opened at Half-past Two 
o’clock, exclusively for Persons with Tickets. Persons will be 
admitted without Tickets at the South-West Door at Three 2x 
Divine Service will commence at Half-past Three o'clock, 

Th e ANNUAL DINNER will take place the same day, at Sir 
o'clock precisely, in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL, Thread. 
Street, the Hion. the LORD MAYOR Presiding, 
supported by the Sher of London and Middlesex, the Areh- 


bishops, Bish Stewards, &c 


Earl Beauchar 


Rev. G. PF. Reyner, DD, @ 
Lord Bishop o t 


Lord Sondes. Rev. J. John Stanton, (Tth 
ight He Sir Frederick Peel 
KC. M Rev. John Beck Wickes, M.A. (fed 
Rist Hon. the Lord Mayor (2nd time) 
at} at 
sir Thon ins Gladstone, Bart. H 
Mr. erman Sheriff Edw 
N 
Mr Al derman nee iff S* 
ML. AA F.1 
Liet 
sar MA. redk 
i Francia, BA Wm. Il 
1.A.,Canon Henry Rose 
Ph Twe 


Paul's 
Rev. Edmund Hollond, M.A. time). 


Stewards for the first time kindly present 2 donation of Thirty 
Guineas or upwards, and those who have held the office beforns 
lonation of not less than Twenty (iuineas. Stewards become Gove 
nors of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


The Society crants— 
st, Donations to Poor Clergymen incapable of duty from meat 
or bodily infirmity, or burthened with la: families. 
2ndly, Pensions to Poor Widows ani Aced Maiden Daughtend 
Deceased Clergymen, and temporary relief in cases of grat 
age or sickness 
ardly, Apprentice Fees and Donations towards the educatio 
and establishment in life of Children of Poor Clergymes. 


Unlike other So eties estab! ished f t the benefit of a particular ds 
trict, or one class of sufferers, whether C! craven, , Widows, or Orpl 


the Corporation assi sts them all with « jual sol administes 
its funds to claimants in ail Dioceses of Englan: i an d Wales. 
The number of persons assist ed in 1877 was 1,5°9-—¥ 225 Ci 


men, 925 Widows and Aged Single Dau chters, and Children, 

whom 126 were Orphans. 

ns, Annual! Subscriptions 

fully received by 
msbury Place 


The Funds being very inadequate, Donati 
Chureh Collections, and Offe rtories will 
C. J. Baker, Esq., Register of the ¢ orporatie a, 
Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, 37, Fleet Stre 


Tickets for boon edral are sent by Mr 

s bers, and any other 

the Charity at 

igton, W ater! oo Place; Jame 38, St. George’ 

ridg Hatchards, Piccadilly Henry Roberts 

Pimlico ; Hobs, 35, hapet street, Belgrar 

¢ Co., Berners Street: W. B. Whittingham & © 

ch Street; or Messrs. Gri fith & Farran, West corna@ 

St. Paul's Churehyard. Tickets for the Dinner will be issued by & 
Baker and Messrs. Rivington. 
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